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The Masoretic Text of the Bible 


and the Pronunciation of Hebrew* 


N A TREATISE on the Shwa, composed soon after the reading of 

the Biblical text had been fixed by the Masoretes of Tiberias, we 
have a list of Tiberian Masoretes, and a similar list is to be found in 
a treatise on the accents, of which we know one folio. The Lenin- 
grad fragments, discovered by Harkavy, in which the text is partly 
in Hebrew, are supplemented by Geniza fragments in London and 
Oxford discovered by Mann. These belong to a manuscript written 
in Arabic which is nearer to the original. But in Leningrad the whole 
treatise on the Shwa is preserved. At my request, the Leningrad 
texts were sent to me in Bonn and I asked Kurt Levy, one of my best 
students there, to work on them. He discovered a fragment of a 
second Arabic MS. from the Geniza in Frankfurt, and made an 
excellent edition, with a German translation, of the treatise on the 
Shwa.! The fact that parts of three MSS. of the treatise have been 
preserved shows that the treatise must have been well known and 
even famous. The list of Masoretes is important for understanding 
the treatise. The author takes the list as concluded with the name of 
Aaron b. Asher. But he himself is not too remote from the Ben 
Asher family. The treatise makes us realise some of the problems 
which the Masoretes had to face when they gave the text of the 
Bible the form which was to be its final one. In its style of ex- 
pression the MS. belongs to the early Arabic sources of Hebrew 
grammar and it is certain that it was composed before Haiytj, in 
whom we are accustomed to see the first Hebrew grammarian. 

Levy, in a very fine investigation, showed how the relation of this 
treatise to the Digduge ha-Te‘amim of Aaron b. Asher has to be 
viewed, and in what way it is related to the ‘“‘ Manuel du lecteur ” 
published by Dérenbourg. He discusses the problem of how it can 
be explained that the treatise about the Shwa disappeared later on 
from the transmission, and he thinks that the cause was its language 
which later generations found quaint and incomprehensible. This 


* First Lawrence Kostoris Lecture, delivered at the Institute of Jewish 
Studies, Manchester, 11th March, 1957. 

1 Kurt Levy, Zur masoretischen Grammatik. Texte und Untersuchungen 
(=Bonner Orientalistische Studien, 19), Stuttgart 1936. 
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may well be one reason. But two further causes must be considered: 
first, the writings deal with problems which the Masoretes had to 
face with regard to fixing the pronunciation of the text of the Bible 
and with different solutions which these problems found. One 
does not like to be reminded of such differences of pronunciation 
once the fixed text has been approved and acknowledged. The 
other reason is that these writings were of Karaite origin. Levy 
could not know this when he wrote his book, but now there can be 
no doubt about it. 

The five generations of the Ben Asher family who are mentioned 
in the first list as the contemporaries of the Masoretes enable us to 
fix approximately when and where these Masoretes lived. The 
Codex of the Prophets completed in C.£. 895 in Tiberias by Moshe 
b. Asher proves that the work on the Biblical text was finished 
towards the end of the ninth century. We can go even further and 
suggest that the text of the Bible was copied somewhat earlier in this 
way. It is difficult to accept that the oldest dated manuscript of the 
Hebrew text of the Bible which has come down to us should have 
been the first one copied in this way. 

Aaron b. Asher, the son of Moshe, was the great authority who 
in the first half of the 10th century gave to the Bible text the detailed 
form which it was to retain thereafter. He is explicitly named as the 
last of the chain of Masoretes. 

We know with certainty that Moshe b. Asher and his son belonged 
to the community of the Karaites and it is therefore very likely that 
also the other members of the Ben Asher family were Karaites. 
How many of the Masoretes mentioned in the list belonged to the 
Karaites we do not know. One may suppose that there were followers 
of the Rabbanites among them. Furthermore we must conceive 
the possibility that in earlier time Karaites and Rabbanites worked 
together towards the carrying through of the punctuation of the 
Biblical text. But it seems that the Karaites were the driving force. 
Their founder ‘Anan had already encouraged them in the study of 
the Biblical text. It is very conceivable that the old MSS. brought 
from the cave near Jericho to Jerusalem about C.E. 800 gave a new 
impetus to the study of the Bible. 

In order to prove the Karaite affinities of the Ben Asher Masoretes 
from Tiberias we have to-day an abundance of material which is 
decisive. First there is a poem composed by Moshe b. Asher in 
which Israel is compared: with a vine. The first part of the poem, 
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which is in the form of verses having an alphabetical acrostic, is 
to be found at the end of the Leningrad Codex of the Bible B 19a 
dated C.E. 1009, and follows, on fol. 490 of the Codex, the Diqduge 
ha-Te‘amim of Aaron b. Asher. 

In the Geniza, a second copy of the poem was discovered by 
Dr. Menahem Zulay. The first part of the poem is in the British 
Museum (Or 5557 I, fol. 40b). It contains the alphabetic acrostic 
from 8 to >. The continuation is to be found in a Cambridge 
fragment (Univ. Collection Or 1080, Box V 1). Of these Geniza 
fragments photographs were made for the Research Institute for 
Hebrew Poetry in Jerusalem. The Cambridge fragment has the 
continuation with the verses from 5 to h, followed by verses 
beginning with the letters '-W-f7-S-3-N-¥, which indicates as 
author of the poem Moshe ben Asher; only the last verse beginning 
with is missing. As in the Leningrad MS. B 19a after the alphabetic 
acrostic a verse beginning with [ is found, it has been suggested 
that verses beginning with N-}-> had followed at the end. 

Clearly, in error the copyist of the Leningrad text passed from the 
p-verse to the 5-verse, and the copyist of the Geniza-MS. passed 
from the t8-verse to the *-verse. But on the whole, the two MSS. 
supplement each other in an excellent way. 

Dr. Zulay had placed the fragments of the MS. discovered by 
him at the disposal of Benjamin Klar who published the poem as 
far as it goes in the Hebrew periodical Tarbis XV, 1944, p. 43 f. The 
poem is preceded in the Leningrad Codex with the words: 

This is the adornment of Israel and the genealogy of the Prophets 

in which Israel is compared with a vine of which the branches are 

the prophets, the roots are the fathers, and the unweaned children 
are the wise who help the many to righteousness. 

The especially important verses of this poem are, as has been 
shown by Dr. Naftali Wieder, verses 22 and 23. He writes: As 
B. Klar rightly observed, Moses b. Asher traced the chain of 
Karaitic tradition to the Elders of Bathyra, the spiritual ancestors of 
Karaism, who had inherited the prophetic traditions and transmitted 
them to the Karaites. The latter are thus in direct line of descent 
from the prophets. 

As Wieder shows, it is highly significant that the epithet Moshe 
b. Asher conferred upon the Elders of Bathyra is precisely the 
perfect ones, which epithet was considered a sufficiently clear 
identification mark to indicate their religious affiliations. I confine 
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myself here to referring to the remarks of Wieder in JOR XLVII, 
1956, p. 97 ff. 

We have come to know recently that Sa‘adya Gaon polemicized 
against the Ben Asher Masoretes in Tiberias. From the polemic it 
becomes clear that these Masoretes belong to the Karaites. The first 
specimen of Sa‘adya’s polemic was discovered by Benjamin Menasseh 
Lewin of Haifa. It is a Piut called according to the words with which 
the first verse begins °9W% SWS. Lewin published the specimen in 
Tarbis II, 1932. A further fragment was published by Israel 
Davidson in Jewish Studies in Memory of George A. Kohut (pp. 9-24 
of the Hebrew section), New York, 1935. Lewin subsequently 
found more material and published it in a small volume under the 
title DUSIPA TID PWT Ayn IHD {INI IVD 1337) °wID NWS 
(Jerusalem, 1943). ‘ 

Benjamin Klar has dealt in detail with the problems arising from 
this polemic in two articles published in Tarbis XIV, 1943, and XV, 
1944. He has correctly seen that the Arabic title has to be read 
ar-radd ‘ala-bni Asher “‘ the polemic against Ben Asher.” He has 
shown that the poem of Sa‘adya contains a sharp attack on the 
Digduge ha-Te‘amim of which we know that the author was the 
Masorete Aaron b. Asher. So it was evident to Klar that Aaron b. 
Asher was the Masorete attacked by Sa‘adya. 

But the matter is not so simple. A great part of Sa‘adya’s polemic, 
as far as it is known, is directed against §3 of the Diqduge, which 
bears the title seder ha-migra and deals with the three night watches, 
identified with Torah, Prophets and Ketubim. The believers are 
admonished in it to observe the commandments taken from all 
three parts of the Bible. Rabbanite teaching ordered the believers 
to take precepts exclusively from the Torah with the help of the 
Oral Law as codified in the Mishnah. The injunction given in this 
paragraph of the Digduge is typically Karaitic. Against this Sa‘adya 
directs his polemic with the utmost energy. 

But precisely this paragraph of the Digduge is older than Aaron 
b. Asher. We find it written in a prominent, way by Moshe b. 
Asher himself on p. 583 of the Cairo Codex of the Prophets, dated 
C.E. 895. It was therefore composed by Moshe b. Asher himself, if 
he did not take it from an older source. It is the only paragraph of 
the Diqduge taken over by Aaron b. Asher from his father Moshe. 
We must therefore reckon with the possibility that Sa‘adya attacked 
also Moshe b. Asher in his polemical Piut. 
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As is well known, Jacob Mann has proved that Sa‘adya must have 
been ten years older than had been generally assumed, being born in 
C.E. 882 instead of C.E. 892. He has shown this on the evidence of 
a statement of Sa‘adya’s two sons who declared about 11 years 
after their father’s death (10th May, C.E. 942) that when he died he 
was 60 years less some forty days. Mann found this statement in 
the Geniza, and reported on it in JOR, April 1921. 


By this fact all the suggestions which had earlier been put forward 
about the first decades of his life are rendered useless. Henry 
Malter, in the Postscript to his book Saadia Gaon, his Life and 
Works (Philadelphia, 1921) had reluctantly to withdraw all his 
conclusions about the early period of Sa‘adya’s life. What we 
know about Sa‘adya’s stay in his native country, Egypt, is that he 
had developed there into an excellent Arabic scholar who was far 
better acquainted with Arabic literature and the conditions of the 
Muslims than any other Jew. We further know that he had to leave 
his native country and was never again able to return to it. From 
Egypt he went to Palestine, and it seems that he stayed much longer 
there than was previously supposed. The only teacher in Jewish 
studies of whom we hear lived in Tiberias, and it is very likely that 
Sa‘adya first came in contact with Karaites in Tiberias. If he had 
left his native land when he was 23, as generally supposed, he could 
well have met Moshe b. Asher in C.E. 905, ten years after the latter 
bad finished the Cairo Codex of the Prophets. Moshe had by then 
won a high reputation. Later he may have come into contact with 
Aaron his son who had become the greatest authority for all matters 
concerning the Masorah. Against these two prominent Karaite 
Masoretes Sa‘adya developed his polemic in the form of a Piut of 
which a considerable part has been found in the Geniza. 


We have an important witness to Sa‘adya from an Arabic contem- 
porary al-Mas‘idi who met him together with his former teacher. 
This is all the more valuable for us as our evidence from Jewish 
sources is very meagre and confined to two periods of his life only. 
Al-Mas‘idi, an Arab historian and geographer who had seen a great 
part of the world in the first half of the 10th century C.E., and in his 
works records many interesting experiences, comes to speak in his 
kitab at-tanbih wa’l-ishraf about Sa‘adya and reports as follows’: 


2 The text of al-Mas‘adi has been published by J. M. DE GogJe in Bibliotheca 
Geographorum Arabicorum, vol. VIII, Leiden 1894, p. 113. 
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Concerning the Israelites, both the Ashma‘ath® who are the many 
and the great mass, and the ‘Ananites* who believe in righteousness 
(‘adl) and monotheism (tauhid),* in their explanation of the 

Hebrew books, the Torah, the Prophets and the Psalms (for 

Ketubim) which are the 24 books, and in their translation into 

Arabic, rely on a number of Israelites who are held in very high 

esteem among them, most of whom we have personally met, 

amongst them Abia Kathir Yahya b. Zakariya, the Katib, the 

man from Tabariya, Ashma‘athi in belief who died about 320 

(c.E. 932), and Sa‘id b. Ya‘qiib al-Faiyimi (i.e. Sa‘adya), also 

Ashma‘athi in belief, who had made his studies under Abu 

Kathir, and whose exegesis of the Bible many of them value most 

highly. He had differences in ‘Iraq with the Exilarch (ra’s al- 

Jalit) Da’id b. Zaccai, from the offspring of (king) David, and 

opposed him. This occurred during the Caliphate of al-Muqtadir 

(c.E. 908-932) and the Jews were divided into two parties 

regarding both of them. He was present at asitting of the Court 

under the Wezir ‘Isa b. ‘Ali and other Wezirs and the judges 
and scholars for the resolution of these differences. When he 
had won a majority among them, the foremost part was played 
by al-Faiyimi and they recognised him as leader. He died after 

330 (c.E. 941). 

Al-Mas‘idi further recounts that he had many discussions with 
Abi Kathir in both provinces of the land at that time, al-Filistin and 
al-Urdunn, on the problem of abolishing divine laws, and the 
coming into existence of new conditions which could bring about 
alterations of previous divine commandments. 

Of great interest is the report on the differences between Sa‘adya 
and the Exilarch Da’id b. Zaccai, whom Sa‘adya strongly attacked 
in a way which led to the formation of two parties among the Jews. 
Their differences were heard before the High Court of Baghdad, 
presided over by the Wezir himself, attended by prominent judges 
and scholars. ‘Ali b. ‘Isa Ibn al-Jarrah is a well-known personality. 
He was several times the Wezir of the Caliph al-Mugtadir, his last 
term of office being January to May, C.E. 928. We may assume that 
in this period the first session concerned with the Jewish dispute was 
held. Other sessions must have taken place under his successors 
whose names are not mentioned by Mas‘iidi.sThe impression is 


% Ashma‘ath corresponds to the Aramaic snynw used in the Babylonian 
Talmud for tradition and used by al-Mas‘adi collectively of the Rabbanites. A 
single Rabbanite is called Ashma‘athi. 

4 A name given to the Karaites, derived from ‘Anan their founder. 

° The Muslim Mu'tazilites used to call themselves ahl al-‘adl wat-tauhid. 
Perhaps al-Mas‘adi’s authority was a Mu‘tazilite who characterised the Karaites 
in the same way. 
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given that the complete hearing lasted for several years and only 
came to an end when Sa‘adya was elected Gaon for the second time 
definitively. 

In this eye-witness report al-Mas‘idi refers to Aba Kathir and 
Sa‘adya on the basis of personal acquaintance. Tiberias was the 
capital of the Muslim province al-Urdunn. As Katib, secretary, 
Abt Kathir must have had a respected position in one of the many 
government offices which existed in this capital, and he must have 
been well informed in Jewish matters—Mas‘idi reports discussions 
with him in several places, and we may suppose that he was a 
wealthy man. But he was certainly no expert scholar, so we can 
understand that nothing is to be found about him in Jewish sources. 
The time when Sa‘adya had been his pupil was long past when 
Mas‘tdi met both of them. 

As for Sa‘adya, there can be no question that he was an unusually 
gifted man. Ability is inborn and cannot be learnt. But Sa‘adya 
developed himself into an outstanding scholar. For the acquisition 
of scholarship even the gifted man needs quietness for study. 
** Sa‘adya was in the habit of travelling”? writes Malter (p. 37). 
Sa‘adya had certainly travelled, but we must realise that by travelling 
one cannot become a scholar. To acquire scholarship one needs a 
home where books are available. The refugee from Egypt may have 
found them at the home of Abi Kathir, and the latter may have 
advised him how best to make use of them. His own genius soon 
led him far beyond his teacher, without, however, destroying the 
good relations between them. 

Sa‘adya’s polemic against the Ben Asher Masoretes of Tiberias 
certainly embittered the differences between Rabbanites and 
Karaites, to whom the Tiberian Masoretes belonged. As the text of 
the Bible prepared by the Tiberian Masoretes was accepted by the 
whole of Jewry, Rabbanites as well as Karaites, we must suppose 
that this occurred before the polemic of Sa‘adya began and the 
differences came to assume such an acute form as we know they did 
in later times. 

Benjamin Klar has given in general a correct account of Sa‘adya’s 
polemic, but one thing he completely misunderstood. The Masoretes, 
especially Moshe b. Asher, are greatly concerned to point out that 
the punctuation of the text of the Bible fixed by them is in agreement 
with the way in which the pronunciation of Hebrew was transmitted 
by Ezra through the men of the Great Synagogue. Moshe b. Asher 
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was certainly aware that the Tiberian punctuation was the work of 
the Masoretes of Tiberias. Nevertheless he declares that the 
Masoretes had not added anything to what was transmitted to them 
nor had they concealed anything. These points were certainly 
important in order that the punctuation fixed by the Masoretes of 
Tiberias might be generally accepted. Later speculations which 
tried to push back the punctuation to the time of Moses on Sinai do 
not interest us here. What Klar has written on the question of 
whether Ben Asher believed that the punctuation goes back to 
Moses and Sinai clearly reveals a lack of understanding. 

It is of the greatest value that we have Biblical Codices which 
are closely connected with the last members of the Masorete family 
of Ben Asher. The Codex finished at Tiberias by Moshe b. Asher 
in C.E. 895 is the oldest dated Hebrew Codex of the Bible which 
has come down to us. Its preservation is to be attributed to the fact 
that the Codex was, for a very long time, kept and greatly revered 
in the Karaite Synagogue of Cairo (al-Qahira). During my last 
stay in Cairo I saw the Codex at 5 p.m. on February 20th, 1956, and 
held it in my hands. The jeweller David Zeki Lisha pws prs” 
717, president of the Karaite Synagogue community, showed it 
to me in the recently built Karaite Synagogue of the “AbbAsije 
(Shari‘a es-Sebil Khazindar). This is where the Codex was trans- 
ferred a few years ago after having been kept for centuries in the 
old Karaite Synagogue situated in the Muski. 


We are very well acquainted with the history of the Cairo Codex 
of the Prophets thanks to the Colophons which it contains and 
which I publish below in translation. We learn from a Colophon 
written by Moshe b. Asher himself (p. 585) that a Karaite living in 
Jerusalem, called Ya‘bes b. Shelomo ha-Babli, commissioned the 
Codex to be made for his own use. He boasts that he had earned 
the money needed for the payment of the Codex with the labour 
of his own hands, that he did not spend inherited money on the 
purchase. The following is a translation of the note: 

This is the Codex (difter) which it was granted Ya‘bes b. Shelomo 

ha-Babli—may his (i.e. the father’s) soul find rest—to acquire. 

He prepared it (the Codex) to study it himself from the reward of 

his work, the labour of his hands, the sweat of his face, for 

the honour of the God of Israel—may the Creator of souls 
mercifully grant him the study of it, to observe and to keep 

everything it contains, may He give him a good portion and a 

good heart and pleasant lot in this world and good reward for 
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the world to come. May Ya‘bes b. Shelomo—may his soul find 
rest—be worthy to see the grace of God and to visit His temple 
(Ps. xxvii: 4). May the God of Israel give him sons and grandsons 
who study the Torah and who occupy themselves with the Laws. 
And may all blessings which are contained in the Torah and the 
Prophets and the Scriptures come upon his head and that of his 
offspring and may the whole of Israel be included in the blessing. 
Amen. 


From three further notes, every one of which is written by a 
different hand, we learn that a special place was allotted to the 
Codex; it was kept in the owner’s grounds in Jerusalem and nobody 
was allowed to remove it. The Codex was dedicated to the Karaites 
who were to have the opportunity of reading the lessons on Sabbaths, 
on the festival of the New Moon, and other festivals, and it was 
expressly stipulated that on such days nobody should be denied 
access to the Codex. 


The Colophon written on p. 581 in Hebrew cursive tells us 
that this Codex of the Prophets was dedicated to the Karaite 
Community in the Synagogue of al-Qahira. 

The translation of the note is: 


(p. 581) This book (sefer), the Prophets, is consecrated to the 
Lord (%3%5) God, the God of Israel. The great lord David, 
son of the great lord Yefet, known as al-Iskandari, has conse- 
crated it after its redemption for the community of the Karaites 
(NPD 533 May) to read in it on Sabbath days and on fast days 
in the Synagogue in Cairo (A"7 SoS ND33)—may it (the city 
of Jerusalem) be built up and established! And when he or one 
of his descendants is seated, the server shall set it (the book) 
before him. And it shall not be allowed that anyone bring it out 
of the Synagogue except it is done—may God prevent it—by 
compulsion and he shall return it in the time of appeasement. 
Whoever contradicts this condition (*N3mAn) and donation 
(nwit71), cursed be he by the Lord (*%) and all curses shall 
come upon him. Whoever keeps it and reads in it and puts it 
back into its place after the days of unrest, may he be blessed in 
the name of the Lord, may all the blessings and the good reward 
and wishes come upon his head and the head of those who have 
consecrated it, the lord David and his descendants, until the end 
of all generations and of all Israel. 


The original Colophon which the writer himself added to the 
Codex on page 586 is the following: 


I, Moshe ben Asher have written this Codex (mahzor) of the 
Scriptures according to my judgement ‘as the good hand of my 
God was upon me’ (Neh. ii: 8), “very clearly’ (Dt. xxvii: 8) in 
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the city of Ma‘azya-Tabariya, ‘ the renowned city ’ (Ez. xxvi: 17) as 
it was understood by the congregation of Prophets, the chosen of 
the Lord, the Saints of our God, who understood all hidden 
things and revealed the secret of wisdom, ‘the oak-trees of 
righteousness ’ (Is. Ixi: 3), the men of faith, who concealed nothing 
of what was given to them nor added one word to what was 
transmitted to them, who have made the Scriptures powerful and 
mighty, the Twenty-four Books which they established in their 
integrity with explanatory accents and clear instruction as to 
pronunciation with sweet palate and beauty of speech. May it 
please our Creator to illuminate our eyes and enlighten our hearts 
by His Torah, that we may learn and teach and act with a‘ perfect 
heart’and a willing mind’ (1 Chr. xxviii: 9) and for the whole of 

Israel. Amen. ‘ 

It was written in the year 827 after the destruction of the 
Second Temple to which may the Creator of souls be pleased to 
return in mercy and build up with ‘rubies, sapphires and car- 
buncles’ (Js. liv: 11 f) as a perfect building, a firmly established 
building, a building which can neither be pulled down, nor 
demolished nor destroyed in eternity and eternity of eternities, 
speedily, in our days and in the days of all Israel. AMEN. 

(The following written by another hand). 

I have thoroughly discussed this colophon with Dr. M. Zucker of 
New York and also with Dr. N. Wieder of Jews’ College in London, 
both of whom are engaged in the study of the early Karaites. There 
can be no doubt whatsoever that we are here dealing with a 
characteristic Karaite writing. Dr. Wieder, at my request, put at 
my disposal a number of valuable remarks in a letter of the 7th 
October 1956 from which I quote the following: 

The expression D°8°33 ATy is a reference to the Karaite 
scholars who maintained that divine illumination had guided 
them in their exegetical work. Karaite authors of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, like Daniel al-Qumisi, Sahl b. Masliah, Yefet b. 
‘Ali, and David al-Fasi claimed divine illumination for the later 
Karaite scholars, in contrast to the first generations, including 
even ‘Anan, who stumbled over the exegesis of the divine laws 
(al-Qumisi). This is said to have been prophesied in the book of 
Daniel where we read (xi: 35): “some of the Maskilim will 
stumble.” Al-Qimisi refers to the Maskilim expressly as the 
“‘ prophets who possess knowledge ” and he adds: ‘“‘ They know 
the Bible through and through and (know) why it was thus and 
not otherwise written.” 

That Ben Asher is referring to the Karaite scholars is quite 
evident from the title PI¥N °N, the oak-trees of righteousness, 
a typically Karaite way of describing Karaites. According to Is. 
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Ixi: 3, it is used for those who mourn for Zion, and the Karaite 
scholars in the Holy Land who called themselves the mourners for 
Zion \\"S ‘S28 applied this expression as referring to them. 
D°N3) TY must therefore be translated as the ‘“ Community of 
Prophets.” 

Moshe b. Asher’s claim that the Karaite scholars “‘ understood 
the hidden things” is quite in agreement with the corresponding 
claim of other Karaite authors. Dr. Wieder refers to Moshe’s son 
Aaron who says, in Digduge ha-Te‘amim, that the wise, God- 
fearing, perfect man knows the hidden things of the Torah. 

I have already shown that from the fact that a Bible text estab- 
lished by Karaite Masoretes was accepted as authoritative through- 
out Jewry, by Rabbanites and Karaites alike, we must conclude 
that this acceptance must have taken place at a time when the 
relations between the two parties had not yet come to the critical 
stage that we know of at a later time. It is very unlikely that Sa‘adya 
wrote polemical treatises against the Karaites before he left Egypt. 

Since the time of the great Arab conquest in the 7th century C.E. 
the Jews were living in Palestine and in Babylonia, the chief centres 
of their activity, under Arab rule. In former times Palestine had 
been for centuries a part of the Byzantine empire, and Babylonia 
had been a part of the Sassanide territories. The frontiers had in 
some ways impeded the exchange of ideas and that was the reason 
why different shoots had grown from a common root. Based on 
the mainly uniform Mishna text, a Palestinian and a Babylonian 
Talmud had been developed. Besides the old Palestinian Targums 
written in an Aramaic language well understood in Palestine, 
official Targums to Torah and Prophets had come into existence in 
Babylonia. These however were not composed in the Aramaic 
current in that country, but in the old Aramaic as it had been used 
since Persian days. It was believed that in this way the widest 
circulation for the Targums would be secured. 

That also different methods of punctuation of Hebrew had been 
developed in Palestine and in Babylonia we know only from the rich 
collection of vocalised Biblical texts preserved in the Geniza of Old 
Cairo. 

Before developments of pronunciation parallel to the Hebrew 
Bible, fixed by the Masoretes from Tiberias, became known, it was 
hardly possible to look beyond the system established by them. 
This system stood before us like a “ bolt from the blue.”” Nobody 
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could say how it came into being, nobody how it was developed. It 
was like a miracle for which one explanation only could be given: 
The pronunciation of Hebrew as fixed by the Masoretes of Tiberias 
was handed down by them unanimously and exactly in the form in 
which it was transmitted to them, and by the long chain of trust- 
worthy transmitters every guarantee was given that they had fixed 
the text exactly as it had been read from time immemorial, from the 
golden days when the Temple was still in existence, when sacrifices 
were offered and services were held there, from the days of Ezra 
and the men of the Great Synagogue. 

The Masoretes did everything in their power to foster this idea. 
They eliminated all remnants of earlier pronunciation so radically 
that no pre-Masoretic texts were allowed to be preserved. The 
first specimens of earlier punctuation to re-emerge were found in 
the Cairo Geniza, where they had been stored in order to be 
destroyed. It was against the will of the Masoretes that these rem- 
nants were preserved there. The Masoretes were interested to ensure 
that the punctuation finally fixed by them should be the only 
authoritative one and should alone survive. Thus it became possible 
to regard the text fixed by these Tiberian Masoretes as something to 
which, in a slightly modified form, the famous swords of Vincent of 
Lerins could be applied, 

quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus traditum erat, 
as a text which in this very form had been transmitted always, 
everywhere, by everybody—just as the ideal text of the Koran has 
been regarded for more than 1200 years as its truly original form. 

The material preserved in the Geniza gives us the chance to 
look beyond this complicated system of punctuation elaborated by 
the Masoretes. 

Since I discovered in a Berlin MS. coming from Yemen, more than 
fifty years ago, the first specimen of a real Babylonian text of the 
Bible, a great number of such texts have been discovered chiefly in 
the Cairo Geniza. Recently, Professor Diez Macho of Barcelona, 
whilst working in the Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America in New York, found a great amount of new material. We 
have now at our disposal nearly half of the Bible provided with 
Babylonian punctuation. An interesting report from Qirgisani® 
who wrote in the first half of the 10th century C.E. tells us that the 


® Kitab al-anwar wal-marakib, Il, 16, (ed. Nemoy 135). Cf. GEORGES VAJDA 
in REJ, CVII, 1946-47, pp. 91 f. 
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Babylonian reading (qird’at al-‘Irdq) was used in a great part of the 
world from ar-Rakka on the Euphrates up to the Chinese frontiers, 
by most of the people living in Mesopotamia, Khurasan, Faris, 
Kirman, Isfahan, Yamama, Bahrain, al-Yaman and other countries. 
Qirgisani refers for this information to a certain Ya‘qib b. Efraim 
ash-Shami of whom we unfortunately do not know anything, but 
it is certain that his report refers to the time before the text fixed by 
the Masoretes of Tiberias was known and had any authority outside 
Palestine. It is of a certain importance that we can expect in the 
near future a publication of such texts which are certainly in- 
dependent of the texts fixed by the Tiberian Masoretes. 


For the pronunciation of Hebrew used in Palestine at the time 
before the Masoretes of Tiberias began their work we can obtain 
some information from several texts of the Bible provided with 
Palestinian punctuation; a few more have recently been found by 
Diez Macho in America.” Most of these texts, however, have been 
influenced, in one way or another, by the work of the Tiberian 
Masoretes at an early stage of their history. Comparatively little 
influenced texts are those written on scrolls to which some Palestinian 
vowels and accents have been added. I have published the fragments 
of a scroll with the text of Ezekiel. Some fragments of a scroll with 
texts of the Psalms will be published by Dr. A. Murtonen. An 
interesting specimen of a text with Palestinian vocalisation worked 
over by a Tiberian Masorete was discovered by Professor Diez 
Macho in the Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
in New York. We see here how a text of the Bible to which the 
copyist of the MS. has added some Palestinian vowels and accents 
has been worked over by a method of Tiberian vocalisation which 
was still at the beginning of its development. It is very fortunate 
that such a specimen has been preserved for us. 


But we have seen that the Palestinian punctuation was used in 
all kinds of Hebrew texts; in particular a great number of liturgical 
texts are preserved, and these have not been influenced by the 
Tiberian Masora. In the quotations from the Bible as far as they 
are written down in full and provided with punctuation, we have 
specimens of Hebrew as spoken in Palestine before the Tiberian 
Masoretes began their work. 


7 Tres nuevos manuscritos biblicos “‘ palestinenses ” in Estudios Biblicos, 
XIII, 1954, pp. 247-265. 
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The parchment folios of Hebrew texts with Palestinian punctu- 
ation are usually written very carefully. But they are old and were 
kept in the Geniza, and it is often not so easy to recognize all the 
details intended by the writers. Dr. A. Murtonen has now prepared 
an edition of some liturgical fragments together with the ancient 
Psalm-scroll from Cambridge. He has decided to publish only such 
texts of which he has carefully studied the originals in Oxford, 
Cambridge and Leningrad, because from photographs of such 
Geniza-texts the full intentions of the copyists cannot be recognized 
with sufficient certainty. Solely on the basis of these texts prepared 
by hint with every care he has worked out a Hebrew Grammar in 
which he tries to show how Hebrew was read and recited in Palestine 
at a time before the Tiberian method of punctuation was invented, 
that is to say up to about 800 C.E. Murtonen’ s book is to appear 
in the series of publications of the Finnish Academy. The work of 
Murtonen on the texts with Palestinian punctuation will be very 
instructive and will have to be the basis for editing the available 
texts with Palestinian vocalisation. 

It has now been established that a pronunciation of Hebrew 
closely resembling the one in these Palestinian texts has been used 
until the present day by the Samaritans. We know that a pronunci- 
ation of Hebrew has been preserved by them which is clearly 
different from the Hebrew used by the Jews as fixed by the Masoretes 
of Tiberias. However differently the pronunciation of Hebrew has 
developed in the different lands it is in all cases, except the Samaritan, 
based ultimately on the text fixed by the Masoretes as preserved in 
our Hebrew Bible. The pronunciation of the Samaritans is the 
only one which is independent of the Masoretic text, and that this 
pronunciation of the Samaritans goes back at least in part to a very 
old tradition has been evidenced by manuscripts from the Dead 
Sea as far as they show strong plene-writing. I have proved in my 
contribution to the Festschrift for Alfred Bertholet® that the 
orthography 7999 etc. found in the first Isaiah scroll has been 
preserved up to the present day by the Samaritans, although they 
do not write the ending 7 in their texts. They have therefore 
retained a pronunciation which is clearly found in pre-Christian 
MSS, but was rejected by the Jews at the time of the re-organisation 
of Judaism after the destruction of the Temple almost 1900 years 


* Tubingen 1950, pp. 281-286 (=Opera Minora, Leiden 1956, 180-185). 
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ago, for we find no trace of it in the transliterated texts which 
Origen has taken over in the Hexapla. 

The Samaritans are firmly convinced that the way in which the 
Torah is read daily in their services has been handed down from 
father to son since time immemorial. That their pronunciation of 
Hebrew has not undergone an essential change in the last 600 years 
can be proved by a number of Samaritan MSS. of the Torah provided 
with vowel signs. I found four of such MSS. and entered their vowel 
signs in my copy of Gall’s edition of Der Hebrdische Pentateuch der 
Samaritaner, Giessen 1918. These entries of mine and some other 
material and notes by Arthur Schaade, of which I shall speak 
directly, were the basis for the book by Fritz Diening, Das Hebrdische 
bei den Samaritanern. Ein Beitrag zur vormasoretischen Grammatik 
des Hebrdischen.°® 

The attempt to write down the Samaritan pronunciation of 
Hebrew as it is spoken to-day has been made by Heinrich Petermann. 
During his stay in Nablus he had asked the High-priest ‘Amram to 
read slowly before him the Hebrew text of Genesis, and he inserted 
the Hebrew vowel signs into the copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
of Blayney, which he had before him. From this vocalised copy of 
the text printed in Hebrew letters he made, when he had returned 
to Germany, a transcription of the Hebrew text in Latin letters. 
This transcribed text he published and made the basis of his Versuch 
einer hebrdischen Formenlehre nach der Aussprache der heutigen 
Samaritaner.+° 

This transcribed text has a certain value through the vowels 
which Petermann had added from the dictation by the High-priest. 
But it is misleading in rendering the consonants, where Petermann 
followed in the main the rules of the Tiberian Masoretes. Entirely 
useless are the texts transcribed by Petermann as he completely 
omitted to indicate the stress of the words which in Samaritan reading 
differs completely from that indicated in the text of the Tiberian 
Masoretes. 

While I was in Nablus myself (three days in 1906 and 2 weeks in 
1908) I had to discuss other problems with the Samaritans. 

In 1917 I received a letter from Hellmut Ritter from Nablus; he 
knew me from his student days in Halle and knew of my interest in 
the Samaritans. He had visited the Samaritan High-priest, Isaak b. 


9 Bonner Orientalistische Studien, Heft 24, Stuttgart 1938. ; 
10-4bhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, V, 1. Leipzig 1868. 
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‘Amram, the son of Petermann’s informant, whom I knew very well, 
and had given him my greetings. He sent me a letter from him 
together with 23 verses from the first chapter of Genesis, which he 
had copied from the dictation of the High-priest, without realizing 
the value of these transcriptions. 

This specimen of transcription was indeed important. It repro- 
duced, apart from the vowels as pronounced by the Samaritans 
(which Petermann had already recorded) also the consonants as 
pronounced by the Samaritans. Moreover the stress of the words 
was carefully recorded. The whole transcription had been done by 
somebody with understanding for that type of work. I asked Ritter 
to continue with the transcription if at all possible. He himself had 
no time to do it as he had to leave Nablus shortly afterwards. But 
he asked Arthur Schaade, who was also serying in Nablus at the 
time to take over. This was done and with great care. Schaade 
transcribed a large number of chapters from the Torah at the 
dictation of the priest ‘Amram, Isaak’s son. 

In 1911 Schaade had become Privatdozent in Breslau, and in 
1913-14 he was Director of the then Khedivial Library in Cairo. 
After the war (1919) he came to Hamburg as professor of Arabic, 
and there he began to copy his transcriptions of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch made in Nablus. On the 27th Octobér, 1922, he sent me 
at Giessen a fair copy of some specimens together with a letter 
describing which chapters he had recorded. I copied Schaade’s fair 
copy, and his transcriptions were used and gratefully acknowledged 
by me and my pupils. My requests for further material did not 
meet with success. He had turned to his Arabic studies. 

In the ’thirties, Schaade was again active in Cairo for a few years, 
this time as a professor at the Egyptian State University; there, and 
again in Hamburg, he was busy with other problems. On 22nd 
October, 1952, he died in Hamburg without having continued with 
his work on his transcriptions. 

In connection with Hebrew Bible MSS. with strong plene-writing 
from the caves by the Dead Sea and in view of the special studies 
of Dr. Murtonen on Hebrew texts with Palestinian punctuation, 
I realized again the importance of Schaade’s transcriptions made in 
1917. I asked Mrs. Schaade about the fate of this material and was 
told that, together with the other remains of his scholarly work, it 
had gone to the State and University Library in Hamburg. The 
director of the Hamburger Bibliothek, Professor Dr. Tiemann, 
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with the consent of Mrs. Schaade, kindly put them at my disposal 
with the permission to utilize and publish them. 

Schaade had only copied a little more than he had sent to me in 
1922. Based on his original transcriptions, I copied the texts as 
Schaade had taken them down in Nablus in 1917. The papers had 
suffered a little in the course of the years but in the main it was 
possible to read them correctly. After having received permission 
from Hamburg, I sent my copies with the originals to Finland to 
Dr. Murtonen who had recently spent nearly a year in Palestine 
and had discussed with the Samaritans in detail their pronunciation 
of Hebrew. As an expert he prepared the texts recorded by Ritter 
and Schaade for publication, and I hope to publish the texts in the 
Appendix to my Cairo Geniza. 

There is no doubt that Schaade’s transcriptions have a lasting 
value. They were made by a philologist who was an exact phone- 
tician and who had a good scientific grasp of Hebrew. That he 
was not a specialist for problems of the Hebrew spoken by the 
Samaritans when he made the transcriptions does not matter. It 
enhances the objectivity of his work. The same applies of course to 
the first 23 verses of Genesis taken down by Professor Ritter. He 
used a slightly different method of transcription. The publication 
of this material will make possible a scientific exploration. 

A great amount of vocalised Hebrew independent of the work 
of the Tiberian Masoretes is further to be found in the Hebrew text 
in Greek transliteration taken over as 2nd column of the Hexapla 
by Origen. The palimpsest discovered and examined by Giovanni 
Cardinal Mercati in the Ambrosiana in Milan in the ’nineties of 
the last century, which contains about 150 Psalm verses in the second 
to the sixth column—the first specimen of a continuous text of the 
Hexapla found so far—is now being published by the Rev. Professor 
G. Castellino, commissioned by the Bibliotheca Vaticana. The 
first volume containing the Milan fragments is printed and will 
come out shortly. Two further volumes will contain the extensive 
material which Mercati assembled in the course of years during his 
studies in a large number of MSS while working on the Hexapla. It 
will offer a very considerable enlargement of the material, published 
about 80 years ago by Field, and Mercati’s commentary to the texts 
which he had deciphered will also be given. 

Cardinal Mercati has devoted a special investigation to the 
second column of the Hexapla, containing the Hebrew text in Greek 
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transcription.11 He tries to prove that this text transcribed into 
Greek comes from Origen himself or was made following his 
initiative. He thinks that Origen while copying the first column, 
containing the Hebrew text in Hebrew letters, of which no trace has 
been found so far, put the Greek transcription immediately next to 
it. Mercati admits that Origen may have had Jewish helpers for 
this task. Yet it would not be at all easy to produce the whole 
Hebrew Bible in Greek transcription with vocalisation. Even if 
one is prepared to grant to Origen far more knowledge of Hebrew 
than he himself admits, and takes into account that he learned much 
during the work, the task must have been an enormous one for a 
non-Jew. 

There can hardly be a doubt that this work was done by Jews, 
familiar from childhood with reading the Bible and knowing it 
almost by heart. The Jews created this text for those of their fellow- 
believers who were not able to read the non-vocalised Hebrew text. 
Ludwig Blau!? had already laid down the thesis that transcriptions 
of the Bible must have existed before Origen’s time and that they 
were used by Jews who had some knowledge of Hebrew but were 
not able to read an unpointed Hebrew text and were even less able 
to understand it correctly. ; 


Joseph Halévy 1? had indicated a few passages in the Palestinian 
Talmud and in Canticum Rabba from which he sought to prove that 
the Jews used the Hebrew text in Greek transcription also during the 
service in the synagogues, particularly in the synagogue of Caesarea 
where Origen lived. I think it is quite possible that this was the case. 
But it is certain that the passages indicated by Halévy do not contain 
what Halévy read into them. Cardinal Mercati was quite decided 
about that, and there can be no doubt that Cardinal Mercati is 
right. He is here completely in agreement with Blau who declared 
already in his book of 1894: “ Other proofs for writing the Hebrew 
original with foreign characters cannot be given.” We cannot 
expect to find in Jewish texts a clear statement on such matters. 
Since Christianity had become the religion of the state, the Jews’ 


11 JI Problema della Colonna II dell’ Esaplo. Estratto da Biblica 28, Citta del 
Vaticano 1947, 1-30, 173-215. 

Harti Bau, Zur Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift, Budapest 1894, 
Pp. oU-d5, 

+8 “Vorigine de la transcription du texte hébreu en caractéres grecs dans 
les Hexaples d‘Origéne,” Journal Asiatique, 1X, 17, 1901, pp. 335-41. 
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dislike of everything written in Greek had increased to such a 
degree that we may take it for granted that passages which may once 
have referred to such transcribed texts of the Bible were altered or 
omitted later. 


There is no question that the transcribed text of the Bible as 
presented in this instance is very consistent and the text of the 
transcription agrees in its essentials with our Hebrew consonantal 
text. But recently a discovery has shed a new light on the origin and 
purpose of the transcribed texts. In a Greek papyrus of the fourth 
century, owned in part by Sir Alfred Chester Beatty and partly by 
the University of Michigan, a homily about Passover and Passion 
has been preserved which was composed by Bishop Melito who in 
the second century C.E. was active in Sardis. Fragments in Syriac 
of this homily have been known for a long time and were published 
by William Cureton and by Cardinal Pitra. 


The homily begins with the words: 


T) KEV ypagpn Ths eBpaikns e€oSou aveyvwotal Kal Ta PNYaTa Tou 
WvoTNHpIoU Siacecagntal Tras To TPOPaTov Bv_ETaI Kal Trws O Anos 
OOZETAL 

The script of the Hebrew Exodus has been read and the words of 

the Mystery explained, how the lamb was sacrificed and the 

people saved.... 
Campbell Bonner, the editor of the Greek text, has investigated the 
question how the first words of the homily are to be understood. 14 
Obviously one must distinguish here between the reading of Scrip- 
ture, the paraphrase and the following sermon (homily). Sir 
Frederic Kenyon, the editor of the Chester Beatty Papyri, pointed 
out that the wording of the text really presupposes that the reading 
of the Bible was done in Hebrew.1> Next followed the Greek 
translation and only then the sermon. Giinther Zuntz, in a special 
investigation of the matter,1® tried to show the probability that 
Melito’s words really presuppose that it was usual to read the 
lessons from the Old Testament in Hebrew amongst Christian 


14 Harvard Theol. Review, XXXI, 1938, pp. 175 ff.—The Homily on the 
Passion, by Melito, Bishop of Sardis .. . ed. by CAMPBELL BONNER, Studies and 
Documents, XII, London 1940. 

15 The Chester Beatty Papyri ... Fasc. VIII: Enoch and Melito by FREDERIC 
Kenyon. Plates, London 1941. 

16“*Qn the Opening Sentence of Melito’s Paschal Homily.” Harvard 
Theological Review, XXXVI, 1943, pp. 299-315. 
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communities of the second century C.E. He suggests that the 
Christians adopted this custom from the Jews. For the reading of 
the Hebrew original the transcription of the Hebrew Bible in Greek 
letters would surely have offered every possibility in Christian 
circles and also extensively so for the Jews. This theory also gives a 
plausible reason for the existence of a Greek transcribed text; it 
gave the Jews and the Christians the possibility of reading the 
lessons from the Old Testament during the service in Hebrew, and 
we can understand why this transcribed text was composed so 
carefully and consistently and why Origen thought fit to include this 
transcribed text in his Hexapla. The texts must have been valued 
highly during Origen’s life-time. Melito’s Homily was composed in 
about C.E. 168, Origen was born in about C.E. 185. The Greek 
transcribed text is therefore considerably glder than Origen, as 
Ludwig Blau correctly supposed. 


Like all the texts assembled in the Hexapla, Origen adopted this 
text also from the Jews. It is very interesting to note that this 
transcribed text, which was obviously composed by the most 
official circles of Jewry and must have played an important role 
amongst the Jews at one time, should only have been preserved for 
us because Origen included it in his Hexapla. .Yet this is not sur- 
prising. Many older Jewish texts in Greek have been handed down 
to us only because the Christians continued using them. We need 
only think of Philo, Josephus, the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
which were preserved only because the Christians went on reading 
and copying them. The edition of the fundamental work on these 
fragments by Cardinal Mercati, commissioned by the Bibliotheca 
Vaticana, will reveal the true value of these important texts. 


I think I have shown that the work of the Tiberian Masoretes was 
not restricted, as Moshe b. Asher claimed, to fixing the pronunci- 
ation of Hebrew as it had been handed down from Ezra through the 
men of the Great Synagogue. The Masoretes corrected in many 
ways the pronunciation of the text in use at the time when they 
began their work. Nobody will pretend that the pronunciation of 
Hebrew at that time was ideal. It was inevitable that the language 
should have undergone many changes after it had been limited to 
the use of scholars and for Divine service. The corrections of the 
Masoretes must be acknowledged as such by anyone who wishes to 
compose a scientific Hebrew grammar. Such a grammar cannot be 
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confined to the re-discovery of rules according to which the Tiberian 
Masoretes fixed the language. 


I am expecting shortly a visit by Professor R. Meyer from Jena 
who is preparing a new Hebrew Grammar to replace the Grammar 
of Bauer-Leander. One may be certain that this Grammar will 
make use of all the Hebrew material now available. 17 


Oxford. PAUL KAHLE. 


17T have discussed the problems of this lecture with Dr. S. M. Stern in 
Oxford and wish to thank him for several suggestions he has made. 
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Gideon’s Few 


CCORDING to Judges vii: 2-8, God told Gideon to reduce his 

army of 32,000, lest when victory was won the people should 
attribute it to their own strength instead of to God’s. Gideon 
obeyed, and in the first instance the fearful were asked to leave. 
There remained 10,000. 


As even these were too many, God commanded Gideon to let his 
men drink. “ Every one that lappeth of the water with his tongue 
as a dog lappeth, him shalt thou set by himself; likewise every one 
that boweth down upon his knees to drink. And the number of 
them that lapped putting their hand to their mouth were 300 men; 
but all the rest of the people bowed down upon their knees to drink 
water. And the Lord said unto Gideon, By the 300 men that lapped 
will I save you.” ‘ 


To begin with the second test, based on two ways of drinking, I 
shall not go into the exact procedure adopted by each of the parties. 
It has been claimed that those who drank like dogs could not have 
used their hands but must have lain down flat and taken up the 
water with their tongues direct; that the words “ with their hand to 
their mouth” are misplaced; and that originally they referred to 
those who went on their knees.! This is a plausible emendation, 
though I agree with Mez,? that we ought not to expect perfect 
accuracy in an archaic simile. The 300 lapped with their tongues: 
this was sufficient to justify the comparison with dogs, and the use 
of hands was no reason in an unsophisticated milieu to reject it. 


However this may be, there were 300 who lapped the water like 
dogs—with or without the help of their hands—and who were 
chosen for the battle; and nearly 10,000 who bowed down, or better, 
if we accept Mez’s rendering,* who drank with their mouths in the 


1 BuDDE, Die Biicher Richter und Samuel, Moore, Judges, and BURNEY, 
The Book of Judges, 2nd ed. 

2 Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 21, 198 ff. On ZAPLETAL, 
Das Buch der Richter, in whose opinion the words are indispensable in their 
present place, see below. 

3 He is followed by Gesentus’s Handwérterbuch, 16th ed., s.v. kara°®, and 
McPuerson, Journal of the American Oriental Society 22, 70 ff. But I doubt 
the latter’s contention that kara® may signify not only “ to bow” but also “‘ to 
lie down flat ’’; the reference he gives, Job xxxi. 10 is unconvincing. 
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water like cattle. The latter were sent home. What is the meaning 
of this distinction ? 

Most commentators hold that the test was designed to discover 
the bravest or most vigilant.4 On the other hand there is a view, at 
least as old as Josephus,® and revived by Burney and Zapletal,® 
that it was designed to discover the least likely to succeed, in order 
that success should be manifestly the work of God alone. Neither 
of these explanations, however, seems to be borne out by what we 
are actually told. 

I suggest that the lapping by the 300 like dogs symbolizes a lapping 
of the enemy’s blood. The test is an’ oracle anticipating the event; 
it has some features of sympathetic magic; and there may be tote- 
mistic notions behind it. Similarly, the drinking by the majority 
like cattle shows them to be harmless to the foe. The only other 
narrative where /agaq, “‘ to lap,” occurs concerns Ahab. “In the 
place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth,” the prophet warned 
him, “ shall dogs lick thy blood”; and when he had fallen, “‘ one 
washed the chariot in the pool of Samaria, and the dogs licked up 
his blood . . . according unto the word of the Lord.”? That /aqagq is 
to be met with only in this connection is indeed accidental. But it is 
clear, first, that it was a widespread practice among primitive 
tribes to drink the fresh blood of defeated enemies, and secondly, 
that the dogs of the Bible are mostly of a ferocious nature. 

As for the practice mentioned, there is little direct evidence in the 
Bible, for obvious reasons. But Robertson Smith knows of plenty 
of cases in Semitic regions.* An Australian custom discussed by 
Frazer is interesting. A youth to be initiated into manhood 
during two days drinks only blood, supplied by friends. “‘ The 
youth, kneeling on his bed . . . leans forward, while holding his 
hands behind him, and licks up the blood from the vessel placed in 
front of him with his tongue, like a dog.”’ I think that here as in 
Judges the action is an omen of exultation over one’s adversaries. 


* BuDDE, Moore, Mrz and MCPHERSON op. cit. and STADE, Zeitschrift fiir 
die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 16, 183 ff. 

_ > Antiquitates 5. 6. 3: those who drank like dogs weré trembling. A different 
line is taken by a Midrash adopted by RasHt which connects the bowing down 
by the majority with the worship of Baal. 

° Those who drank like dogs were careless (BURNEY) or, as they squatted 
yet used their hands, clumsy (ZAPLETAL). 

71 Kings xxi. 19, xxii. 38. 

8 The Religion of the Semites, 3rd ed., 313, 368 n. 2. 

° Folk-Lore in the Old Testament 3,301 f., citing BONNEY, Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute 13, 128.. 
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To go on to the character of Biblical dogs, 1° in Psalm xxii: 21f. the 
sword, the dog, the lion and the unicorn are placed on the same 
level: “* Deliver my soul from the sword, my darling from the power 
of the dog” etc. In xviii: 23f., dogs appear as fond of blood: ‘‘ That 
thy foot may be dipped in the blood of thine enemies, and the tongue 
of thy dogs in the same.’ Dogs are represented as falling upon 
dead bodies, animal!! or human,!? and on several occasions 
prophets predicted that the bodies of the wicked would be devoured 
by the dogs in the cities and birds of prey in the country.!? The 
Bible is not unique in this respect. Cerberus may be recalled; in 
Busla’s Curse, in the Edda, the king will either find out the names of 
the six secret signs or be sent down to hell, “torn to pieces by 
dogs ’’; and a codification as advanced as Justinian’s retains the 
old edict ne quis canem, verrem . . . pantherum, leonem, qua vulgo iter 
fiet . . . habuisse velit.1* 

It is true that certain sides of the dog’s character were always 
despised and that, in the Bible as presumably in all languages, 
“dog” can be a term of abuse.!° But this does not alter the fact 
that in the main dogs were considered murderous creatures. H. 
Frankel makes pertinent observations on the twofold character of 
the ass and the dog in Homer’s similes.1® It was no doubt in view 
of this quality of wildness that the name Kalebh was given to per- 
sons.1’ In support of my interpretation of the “lapping like 
dogs,” the Bedouin poetry quoted by Mez may be mentioned, in 
which a rapid, violent war is compared to “ the licking of a wolf.” 
I should also adduce the names of the Midianite chieftains against 
whom Gideon rose, °Orebh and Ze’ebh, ““ Raven” and “ Wolf,” 
were it not for the frequency of such names even in narratives with 
no further traces of totemism. 

In any case, the test under notice seems adequately accounted for 
only by assuming that those lapping the water like dogs are thereby 
proved to be those who will lick up the blood of their foes. It is 
not merely that their behaviour reveals a fierce character (a pos- 
sibility considered by Moore, though he despairingly concludes 


10 See GESENIUS op. cit., s.v. kelebh. 

11 Fxodus xxii. 30. 

121 Kings xxi. 23, II Kings ix. 10, 36, of the dogs eating the body of Jezebel. 
13] Kings xiv. 11, xvi. 4, xxi. 24, Jeremiah xv. 3. 

14 Digest 21. 1. 40, 42. 

15 See GESENIUS /.c. 

16 Die homerischen Gleichnisse, 85. 

17 See Moore /.c. 
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that the test has no significance whatever and is just some means of 
getting rid of the larger part of the troops). Certainly this element 
comes in. But the primary idea is not that of a character test but 
that of a symbolic enactment, in advance, of the victory. These 
men are, in a sense, already drinking the blood of their enemies: 
they are destined to go into battle, just as the others, who drink 
like cattle, are destined for peace. 

Some reservations are necessary. I do not contend that the prac- 
tice of drinking blood was still prevalent at the time of the incident 
recorded in Judges: a symbol might survive long after losing its 
foundation in reality. Nor can we be sure that the author of Judges 
vii: 2-8 in its present form ascribed to the second test its proper, 
original meaning. The fact that he writes more clearly about the 
first, the dismissal of the fearful, rather points,the other way. 


This consideration leads on to the remaining problem, the relation 
between the two tests. Curiously, they are generally accepted as a 
homogeneous unit. Moore assigns both to RJE or E? and, more 
recently, Sellin!® and Burney to E®. Yet, “‘ Whoever is fearful, let 
him return ”’ and “ By the 300 that lapped will I save you ” appear 
to be fundamentally different modes of selection—particularly so 
if we see in the second one a symbolic anticipation of the triumph. 
This is not to deny that they may already have been combined 
prior to the present Book of Judges. But that, ultimately, they do 
go back to various periods and environments is almost certain. 

The contrary is just arguable. God begins by ordering the dis- 
missal of those who wish to leave and then subjects to a trial even the 
brave that remain. The second trial is of necessity based on a 
criterion independent of the wishes of the men: they all wish to stay. 
The criterion, therefore, is of necessity cruder, more external—the 
manner of drinking. Arguing thus, we might perhaps uphold the 
organic unity of the two tests; no doubt whoever first told of them 
together intended us to connect them in this way, if by a less tech- 
nical treatment. Still, I believe that he himself joined, as plausibly 
as possible, two discrepant traditions. ‘ 

Can we make a few more guesses about the development ? The 
second test, from two ways of drinking, looks by far the older. In 
a more rationalistic age, people would think (rightly, in a sense, and 


18 Finleitung in das Alte Testament, Sth ed., 66 f. 
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we have seen that modern authorities come to the same conclusion) 
that it was calculated to discover the bravest; and if they knew 
Deuteronomy xx: 8, or some custom like it, they would regard this 
as a safer means of attaining the object. This law provides that, on 
the eve of a battle, “the officers shall speak further unto the people.... 
What man is there that is fearful and faint-hearted? let him go and 
return unto his house, lest his brethren’s heart faint as well as his 
heart.” Very possibly, Gideon’s first test, the dismissal of the fearful, 
superseded or was added to the second as a result of rationalization 
and under the influence of Deuteronomy xx: 8 or a similar rule. We 
need not inquire whether Deuteronomy xx: 8 is itself descended from 
a more archaic mode of selection. 

To be sure, there are differences between the dismissal of the 
fearful by Gideon and that prescribed in Deuteronomy. Besides 
differences of vocabulary, there is one especially striking. Gideon 
in his proclamation does not state the Deuteronomic reason, “ lest 
his brethren’s heart faint as well.” Instead, God, when first telling 
Gideon that the army must be reduced, adds a reason, but a different 
one: “lest Israel vaunt themselves.” It seems to cover both the 
first reduction, the dismissal of the fearful, and the second, the 
dismissal of those drinking like cattle. 

The divergence may be accounted for in several ways; nor are 
they mutually exclusive. For one thing, Judges vii: 2-8 may have 
been composed at a time when accurate quotation of a law was not 
an ideal. For another, the author may have had before him a law 
slightly differing from Deuteronomy xx: 8 in its present shape. The 
clause ‘‘ lest his brethren’s heart faint ” comes at the end of the rule: 
the latter may once have existed without it or with a different 
motivation. 

A third possibility is attractive (but I may repeat that it does not 
exclude the others). Gideon himself states no reason, either in the 
first trial or the second. God states one, which seems to cover both, 
“lest Israel vaunt themselves.” It could be cut out without damage 
to the trials as such. Indeed it does not really suit either. Both 
tests are designed to find out those most likely to succeed. If the 
governing notion had from the beginning been “ lest Israel vaunt 
themselves,” one would expect the opposite. Jewish commentators 
felt the difficulty very early. Surely Josephus?® is trying to over- 
come it when he maintains that those who drank like dogs drank 


19 7 ¢, BURNEY and ZAPLETAL essentially take the same course. 
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with trembling: the cowards were retained. Doubtless the explana- 
tion was already traditional by his time. The first test, the dismissal of 
those who wish to leave, he simply omits. 

The reason, then, may well mark a third stage in the growth of 
the pericope. The first is represented by the test based on the ways 
of drinking; the second by the more rational, Deuteronomic dis- 
missal of the fearful. For the author who got hold of and accepted 
both traditions, the problem arose how to motivate a double 
reduction. He solved it by putting at the head the purpose “ lest 
Israel vaunt themselves.” The successive tests, as he conceived of 
them, sérved to arrive at the smallest practicable number. Their 
subordination to this purpose rendered the discrepancy between 
them less important. 

The idea thus introduced was current enough in Biblical religion to 
be naturally thought of by a historiographer. We find it in Deuter- 
onomy viii: 11f.: “ Beware that . . . thou say in thine heart, My power 

. hath gotten me this wealth. ‘But thou shalt remember the Lord 
thy God; for it is he that giveth thee power to get wealth.” Or 
Isaiah x: 12ff.: ‘I will punish the fruit of the stout heart of the 
king of Assyria... For he saith, By the strength of my hand I have 
done it . . . Shall the axe boast itself against him that heweth 
therewith ?” 5 

In conclusion, there is perhaps indirect support for my thesis 
that the oracle is the older of the two tests and originally stood 
alone. We are told in Judges vi: 34f. how Gideon called to arms 
his clan (Abiezer), the tribe to which his clan belonged (Manasseh), 
and the tribes of Asher, Zebulun and Naphtali; and in viii: 1-3, a 
small pericope looking very authentic, how after he had defeated 
the enemy, the men of Ephraim reproached him for not having 
summoned them to participate in the war. At first sight, there is no 
link between the non-participation of Ephraim and that of those 
who drank like cattle. Ephraim was not summoned at all; those 
who drank like cattle were summoned but rejected later. Ephraim, 
it seems, was deliberately left out by Gideon; those who drank like 
cattle were rejected by an oracle. (This contrast is not so momen- 
tous. We must remember that oracles often fell in with the plans 
of him in charge.) The list of differences could be continued. 

None the less the two cases have one feature in common: the non- 
participation is not chosen by the men concerned; it is enforced on 
them by Gideon in the one case, by the oracle which he has to 
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execute in the other. One wonders whether, after all, this one 
common feature is not more significant than all differences. There 
may have been an ancient tradition to the effect that Gideon had 
managed the campaign—which promised to be fruitful—with a 
handful of trusted friends, or at any rate with a definite grouping of 
allies only, and had excluded others against their will. In course of 
time this tradition, bearing on the entire relationship between 
Manasseh and Ephraim, assumed widely divergent forms. The princi- 
pal element, however, probably with a genuine basis in history, was 
common to them. Jt recurs in the case of Jephtha, who also, 
according to Judges xii: 1-3, on his victorious return was blamed by 
the Ephraimites for not calling on them. (His defence was that they 
would not or could not respond.) But this element is no longer 
present in the first test: here, in accordance with the law from 
Deuteronomy, the dismissal is of those who have no desire to fight. 
The version seems a good deal further removed from the old 
historical tradition. : 


Oxford D. DAUBE 
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Some Interpretative Glosses 


in the Book of Haggai 


I 
In Hag. ii. 5a, there is an evident gloss 


OII3 OQNNZ2 OAR “HID WS IPTIT NS? 


which interrupts the parallelism between the two statements; 
’ani ’ittekhem (ii. 4) and ruhi °omedeth bethokhekhem (ii. 5b). It 
is clearly designed to draw attention to the grounds upon which 
confidence is to be based, elaborating the allusion to the Exodus 
events contained in the term ‘omedeth.? The promise of God 
stands firm, as it ever did. 


One difficulty in the wording of this gloss—the occurrence of the 
nota accusativi at the beginning—is satisfactorily discussed by 
J. Blau.* There is no need to emend the text to read zoth; the word 
davar has been attracted into the accusative by the following verb 
in the relative clause, which not unnaturally appears to govern it.4 


The second difficulty is occasioned by an idiom not elsewhere 
attested, namely karath davar. Professor Kohler in his discussion 
of the uses of karath in association with berith® has shown something 
of the process by which the usage develops, and has pointed out 
that in Neh. x. 1 the word ’amanah replaces the technical theological 
term berith. In his lexicon,® under the root karath 7, he notes the 
passage in Haggai as containing a “substitution” of davar for 
berith. It is perhaps desirable to clarify this by suggesting that this 
gloss—if we accept the M.T. and do not simply emend away the 
unusual expression—shows how the original sense of karath has 


1 The clause is missing in LXX (main mss.), Old Latin and Syr. H. Cf. 
J. ZIEGLER, Duodecim Prophetae (1943), ad loc. 

2 Cf. Exod. xiii. 21 f., xiv. 19 f., 24, and ELiicger, A.T.D. (1951), p. 88. 

8 VT. iv (1954), pp. 11 f. Cf. also MircHELL, I.C.C. (1912), p. 65, Gesenius- 
Kautzsch 117 /.r.7. 

4G. R. Driver in Alttestamentliche Studien F. Notscher (1950), pp. 57 f., 
suggests an explanation of ’eth=substance, self. It might then be regarded here 
as nominativus pendens, or simply as emphatic as in post-classical language. Cf. 
also N. WALKER, V.T. v (1955), pp. 314 f., and the reply of BLau, V.T. vi (1956), 
DDacwiite 

5 J, Sem. St. i (1956), pp. 4 ff. 

6p. 457a. 
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been so lost that it is used with davar as object, and thus has the 
sense of “ to make a promise.’ 


Ul 


At the end of Hag. ii. 9, the LXX adds a phrase elaborating the 
meaning of the blessing which is pronounced in the M.T. 


KQ1 EIPTVTV WUXTS ElO TEPITTOINOIV TAVTL TOO 
KT1ZOVT1 TOU AVAOTNOA TOV VaAOV TOUTOV 


That the phrase added here is an explanatory gloss appears evident, ® 
though the possibility that the Greek derives from a Hebrew 
original was suggested by Wellhausen,® and it may be that some 
Hebrew texts of Haggai did contain the gloss: here, especially since 
other similar glosses are to be found in the M.T. of Haggai. 

The significance of the gloss is, however, twofold. In the first 
place, by the expression Tov vaov Ttoutov, thé glossator has made 
quite plain his understanding of the term: bammagom hazzeh as 
referring to the Temple. Professor D. Winton Thomas has suggested 
that the reference is to Jerusalem, and not to the Temple, and that 
there is a play upon words implied in the use of shalom reminiscent 
of the name Jerusalem.!° The parallel with habbaith hazzeh and 
the use of magom elsewhere with the meaning “ shrine ”’ or “ sanc- 
tuary,”’ point to the alternative possibility that. here too it means 
“Temple.” 11 Whatever the verdict, the glossator has made the 
reference more precise and given it an unmistakable meaning, 
perhaps, as Kennett suggests, }? regarding this as the occasion when 
the foundation-stone was laid. 

In the second place, the glossator elaborates the idea of shalom, 


7 Cf. also KOHLER, J. Sem. St. i (1956), p. 5, referring to hegim, which is 
used in Deut. ix. 5 and xxvii. 25 with davar as object and God as subject; and 
which, in Num. xxiii. 19 and I Sam. iii. 12 is used absolutely of ‘‘ keeping one’s 
word.” Cf. also KOHLER, Lexicon, pp. 832 f. 

8 Marti traces it to Ezra ix. 9. Cf. also VAN HOONACKER (1908), p. 566, 
SELLIN (1929), p. 462. 

® Skizzen und Vorarbeiten v (1892), p. 169. Cf. also BuDDE, Z.A.W. xxvi 
(1906), p. 14. W. E. Barnes, Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi (1917), p. liii, finds 
the expression KT13€1v TOU AVvaoTNOA! reminiscent_of the construction in 
Gen. ii. 3: bara’ ’elohim lacasoth. Cf. also KENNETT, Peake’s Commentary 
(1919), p. 574. 

1° Interpreter’s Bible vi (1956), p. 1046. For the idea cf. also Isa. Ixvi. 10 ff., 
and, for such a word play, Ezek. xlviii. 35. 

ae Cf. esp. Ezra viii. 17 and cf. L. E. Browns, Early Judaism (1920), p. 53. 

KOHLER, Lexicon p. 560a notes the use of magom as meaning a holy place, 

though he includes four passages where hammagom hazzeh=Jerusalem, of 

which, however, I Kings viii. 30 appears more probably to refer to the Temple. 
12 Peake’s Commentary (1919), p. 574. 
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not as Mitchell supposes, !* introducing a quite inconsistent notion 
of “inward and spiritual tranquillity ” but stressing that aspect of 
shalom which represents “ wholeness of life” including material 
prosperity. 14 
III 
A further addition appears in the Greek texts at ii. 14: 


eVEKEV TOV ANLMATOOV (Or TANLUEATUATOOV) UTAV Tov opApiveV, 
oduvnPnoovTat aro TpocwTrou Tovey auTav!s (or Trovnpiwv) 
Kal EUloElTE Ev TrUAIS EAEyKovTas (or EAeyKOVTa)1® 


Again the presumption of a Hebrew original has seemed reasonable, 
since the Greek word op€pivwv appears to be due to an error 
of reading—or a confusion of letters in the Hebrew prototype— 
shahar being read instead of shohad (bribe).17 Furthermore, the 
alternative readings in the Greek TAnuYEAQUaTOV and AnuYaTwV 
which might indeed be due to haplography or dittography in the 
transmission of the Greek, may more probably represent alternative 
readings in the Hebrew—FVOWN or MNW.18 

Here too the gloss is of interest as showing the way in which 
ii. 14 was understood. That there are wide divergences of opinion 
concerning this verse is well known. The ‘“‘ Samaritan ” view has 
found a number of adherents since Rothstein.1° The alternative— 
older—view, that the reference is to the total failure of the Jewish 
community, ?° has still much to commend it. I have argued else- 
where?! that this latter is nearer to the truth, and that the real 
intention of the prophecy is to deny the “‘ automatic efficacy ” of 
the Temple for salvation. The rebuilding must be accompanied by 
moral reformation. This view appears in the glossator’s comment, 
for he draws out the meaning by an allusion to Amos v. 10; and to 
bribery and other evils (reading Tovnpiov rather than Tove), By 


[SG CaGi2)ap 

LEQ, Woe example, ay R. JoHNSON, Cultic Prophet (1944), p. 44 n. 1; G. 
VON Rap, Th. W.N.T. ii (1935), pp. 400-405: Pedersen, Jsrael I, Ty (1926), esp. 

pp. 311 ff, 

15 SerLIN (1929), p. 465 regards this phrase as the linkage point of the 
gloss=mippene ma*asehem. 

16 For full apparatus, cf. J. ZIEGLER, Duodecim Prophetae (1943), ad loc. 

17 WELLHAUSEN, op. cit. p. 170. Cf. MITCHELL, EGEsG912)) pis: 

18 KirreL, B.H. 3rd ed. ad loc. 

19 Juden und Samaritaner (1908). Cf., for example, Horst (2nd ed. 1954), 
pp. 208 f., E1ssFELDT, Einleitung (2nd ed. 1956), p. 525, Exuicer, A.7.D. (1951), 
pp. 89 ff., ’D. WINTON Tuomas, Interpreter’s Bible vi (1956), ad loc. 

AO ce for example, S. R. DRIVER, Minor Prophets II (1906), p. 163. 

21 7.7.8. iii (1952) spp) te 
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so doing, he has virtually excluded the other interpretation. Whether 
he was right in doing so, is not at the moment our concern. 


IV 


The M.T. itself contains what appears to be a further gloss— 
based almost entirely on Amos iv. 9—in ii. 17. 


T1333 PP Ww PPI! ODS "Man 
“DN DSMN-PN) ODT Wy 72 ON 


Here the intention is simply to draw out the nature of the warning 
and sufferings which should recall the people to faith; the allusion 
to Amos provides an appropriate comment. Amos’ words were 
part of a longer utterance—marked by a refrain welo’ shavtem ’elay, 
possibly here modified or corrupted into the curious we’eyn ’ethkem 
’elay ?* designed to show the complete recalcitrance of the people. 
The words are used in the Haggai context to draw out sharply the 
contrast between former distresses—described in ii. 16 as in i. 10f.— 
and future blessing. The use of “‘ former prophets ” in the present- 
ation or elaboration of the message is reminiscent of a similar, 
clearer practice in Zech. i-vili.?* 


Vv 


These four glosses—two found in the M.T. and two in the Greek— 
all exemplify the same general purpose.?4 They are what one may 
term exegetical glosses, designed to make clear the significance of 
the prophet’s words by drawing the readers’ attention to deeper 
meanings and to other similar passages or incidents. They may, in 
doing so, exclude certain possible interpretations, and necessitate 
others equally possible. They serve then to carry further that work 
of clarification and exposition which is already apparent within the 
book of Haggai, as now compiled and arranged, as I have attempted 
to show elsewhere.?° The same features are present, as I believe 
may be shown, in Zechariah i-viii—and indeed they are not restricted 


_ 7? Cf. G. R. Driver, op. cit. p. 57, who translates: ‘‘ nothing of yourselves 
is toward me.” 

22 Ch Zech ie 4 avil ieee 

24 Cf. G. FoHRER, Die Glossen im Buche Ezechiel, Z.A.W. N.F. xxii (1951), 


. pp. 44 ff. 
25 J.J.S. ii (1951), pp. 163-176; iii (1952), pp. 1-13, 151-156. 
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to these two prophetic collections. The homiletic material in such 
works as Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the writings of the 
Chronicler, provides ample evidence of a tendency which may be 
traced wherever the attempt is made—whether within the Hebrew 
tradition or in the ancient versions—to clarify the text and to provide 
a means of edification and exhortation for the reader and the 
congregation. 


Cambridge PETER R. ACKROYD 
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The Habakkuk Midrash 
and the Targum of Jonathan 


HE so-called Targum of Jonathan, being sometimes para- 

phrastic in its translation of the prophets, is an important 
source of knowledge with regard to the ancient Jewish interpre- 
tation of the prophets. For this reason no study of the Qumran 
pesher to Habakkuk can be complete without a careful comparison 
of its interpretations with those of the Targum. This seemed obvious 
from the beginning; yet, at the present time of writing, the only 
studies which have appeared are concerned with two isolated 
verses.’ Before either of these articles appeared, the present writer 
hed undertaken a thorough study of the relationships between the 
Targum and 1QpHab; and before the second of these appeared, 
he issued a mimeographed study to a large number of scholars on 
the subject—of which the present chapter, except in the latter part, 
is no substantial revision. ? 

One reason for the neglect of the study of the Targum, in this 
connection, may be the general admission that the Targum in some 
of its contents is later than the Qumran Scrolls *; yet since the Talmud 
traces the origin of Targum to Ezra and the last of the prophets, 4 
and since the Targum itself seems to allude to events of the last two 
centuries B.C. (as well as to later events),® there is a good basis for 


1 SOLOMON ZEITLIN, “The Hebron Pogrom and the Hebrew Scrolls,’’ 
Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. 43, No. 2 (Oct., 1952), p. 150; N. Wreper, “* The 
Habakkuk Scroll and the Targum,” Journal of Jewish Studies, Vol. 1V, No. 1 
(1953), pp. 14-18. [The present article was written in June, 1954]. 

2 The former study was entitled, The Dead Sea Habakkuk Midrash and the 
Targum of Jonathan, issued at Duke University, Feb. 2, 1953. The only detailed 
textual suggestions for improving the study came from P. R. WEIS as conveyed 
to me in a letter from H. H. Row.ey, dated Feb. 20, 1953. For these criticisms 
I am most grateful. Some further material has been introduced in assessing the 
significance of the relationships of 1QpHab in relation to the Targum, and 
certain materials have been omitted in that section of the paper as belonging 
more properly elsewhere. [For a favourable review of my former study, cf. 
J. VAN DER PLosG in Bibliotheca Orientalis, XI, No. 5, p. 154b]. 

3 Cf. notably, the Targum to Hab. iii: 17. 

4 Onkelos is said to have restored the Targum of the Pentateuch which 
Ezra had authored, whereas Jonathan b. Uziel (disciple of Hillel, 1st century 
E.D.) is said to have submitted the Targum of the prophets as received from 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 

5 For the historical background of the Targum, cf. PINKHOs CHURGIN, 
Targu'n Jonathan to the Prophets, Yale Oriental Series—Researches XIV, New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1907, pp. 9-51. 
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believing that many of the interpretations imbedded within the 
Targum may rest upon a very early oral targum (or, possibly, upon 
a prototargum in writing). Thus, when comparing the interpre- 
tations of 1QpHab with those of the Targum, one may reasonably 
assign outstanding agreements which are not clearly suggested by 
the Biblical text itself to a common grounding in traditional in- 
terpretation. For the sake of thoroughness, some agreements will 
be noted which are not sufficiently striking to be decisive. 


A Comparison of the Texts and their Interpretations 


In Hab. i: 6 the Chaldaeans are described as “ rash,” or “ hasty ” 
(anm1)—a word which is interpreted alike by, the Targum (xp) 
and by. 1QpHab ii: 12 (a°%p) to mean “ light-footed ” or “ fleet.” 
Their coming was to seize “habitations” (miswn) which 
1QpHab iii: 1 interprets to mean “cities” (yoxn ‘y), an 
interpretation possibly suggested by the Targum’s word y"7%, 
whether this be the plural of “1p (shelter) or of xinp, NIP 
(city), in as much as the words lie close together. ” 

The Targumist apparently read op rather than fmtp in 
the Heb. text of i: 9; for he says, “‘ They are like as the East Wind ” 
(xm MID yo7). This is certainly the reading of 1QpHab 
iii: 9 and probably the interpretation implied in the following 
commentary. § 

In Hab. i: 10 the Targum expounds the word “fortress”? (43279) 
as “strong city” (mn 475).° This interpretation does not 
appear in 1QpHab; but there may possibly be a midrashic play upon 
the word "pn (strong) in iv: 7 where the interpreter declares: 
“With a numerous people they surround them (ayp%) to 
take them.° 

The Targum takes the Hebrew word “ pass” (42y) of i: 11 to 
mean “passes from his kingdom” (mmpbnn xty)—an 


® Cf. below, pp. 
__, "The former derivation would seem to be preferable (as W. F. ALBRIGHT 
Saag it would present a literal translation of the Hebrew text. 
. my exposition in the Biblical Archaeologist, Vol. XIV, No. 3 (Sept. 
1951), pp. 62-64. . ue 
®The supposed verbal play would be upon the roots y=: and yn 
1QpHab employing the former. _ dat 
*° One notes that xx30 is sometimes translated elsewhere as 5 pn yn, 
e.g., Amos v: 9 and Micah v: 10, The word >y2» in these cases is taken as 
equivalent to xan y, which in II Kings iii: 19 in translated npn sno. 
ci ave ne ee iyo Ay: as 2 which the Targum renders y:pn Jn. 
ometimes the Targum translates .xs» simply as 31>. Thus, at II Ki 
viii : 12; Hos. x : 14; Nahum iii : 12, 14. ! si 
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understanding which could have been in the mind of the author of 
the pesher to Habakkuk (iv: 11 ff.); “‘Its meaning concerns the 
rulers of the Kitti’im who . . . pass (or, cause to pass?), each one 
from before his fellow. 14 

“ For judgment ” (ypwn>) in i: 12 is rendered in the Targum 
as “to administer judgment” (x93 tay). The author of 
1QpHab, who applies the passage to the elect people, conveys this 
understanding of the word when he says in v, 4: “ Into the hand of 
His elect, God will give the judgment of all the nations.” 12 

The Targum interprets allegorically the words “to his net” 
(ann?) and “to his seine” (inqma5nb) of i: 16, substituting 
for them the words “‘to his weapons” (7*3"t5) and “to his (military) 
standards” (s>mxmr0o)!8—which is one of the most famous 
and controversial interpretations of 1QpHab (vi, 2 ff.), except for an 
inversion of the terms as fully discussed below. !4 

On the agreements of text between Hab. i: 17 and the Targum, 
cf. my study of the textual variants in the forthcoming Vol. II of 
The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery and the brief general 
discussion below. 1® 

The Targumist understood rightly that Habakkuk is the speaker 
in ii: 1 (‘the prophet”) and that the Lord answered him in the 
following verse.1® Interestingly, 1QpHab at this point mentions 
the prophet by name, as if to be more specific than the interpretation 
which underlies the Targum—although the similarity might be 
independent of any tradition. The Targum reads: 

Says the prophet, ““ Upon my watch I am standing ready to 

serve upon my rampart. I am looking out to see what He will 

speak with me, and what answer is to be made concerning my 

petition.”’ And I received an answer from before the Lord, and 

He said: “‘The prophecy is written and explained (82°NS 


Nw) NNN) in the book of the Torah (or instruction?) 
that he who reads therein may hasten to become wise.” 


Here we find a not unimportant textual agreement between the 


11 Cf. my exposition, op. cit., p. 64. 

12 Cf. my exposition, ibid, pp. 64 f. ; 

18 Qne may compare at this point the Greek word onyera which may 
mean “‘ military standards,” and which may be parent to the Aramaic usage. 

14 Pp. 176 ff. 

15 Pp. XK and XXX, respectively. a. 

16 Tt seems to have been the occasional practice of the Targum to indicate 
in this manner when the prophet is himself the antecedent of the pronoun I. 
Cf., e.g., the Targum to Is. v: 1, 9; vi: 1; xlviii : 16; Ixi: 1; Amos ix: 1. In 
the last reference, the prophet’s name is also given. 
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Targum and 1QpHab, the reading of ‘‘ my. rampart.” Notice also 
that the Targumist interpreted the verb "N23 (to inscribe, or make plain) 
in the sense of explain, as the verb clearly means in Deut.i: 5. It 
appears that the author of 1QpHab had this same understanding, 
but he reserved the work of explanation for the Teacher of Right- 
eousness: for he says in vii, 1 ff.: 


God said to Habakkuk to write the things there were to come 
upon the last generation; but the consummation of the end (or 
time) He did not make known to him. And when it says, “ That 
he may run who reads therein,” its meaning concerns the Teacher 
of Righteousness to whom God has made known all the mysteries 
of the words of His servants the prophets. 
In a previous passage (ii, 8 f.) the Teacher’s. task is defined as to 
“ sive the meaning of all the words of God’s servants the prophets,” 
and the same mission is implied here. The explanation, according to 
the Targum, has already appeared in the “ Book of the Torah” 
(xm-TNT NIDO Yy); but who else could be the author of 
such Torah, according to 1QpHab, but the Moreh has-sedeg?*’ 
The clause “‘ that he may run! who reads therein ”’ is interpreted by 
the Targumist as “‘ that he who reads therein may hasten to become 
wise (2 “pT yo ann’? ont Yta).” Of course the author 
of 1QpHab would not lose the opportunity to apply this 
traditional interpretation to the Teacher of the sect; for who is 
wiser than he “‘ to whom God has made known all the mysteries of 
the words of His servants the prophets ” ? 


In ii : 3 the language of the Targum runs: 


For the prophecy is destined for the established time and a 
designated time is fixed and it will not be rescinded. Though 
it be long to the event, look out for it, for in its established time 
it will come; it will not be detained. 
Here are a number of contacts with 1QpHab. The use of NYP as 
“designated time” corresponds with the meaning of Yen in 
1QpHab vii: 7 (as well as elsewhere). However, the Biblical text 
itself would suggest the word and there is no necessary connection 
with hermeneutical tradition at this point. It may be significant that 
the words “be long” (D598 °7) are exactly equivalent to the 


17 On the Teacher of Righteousness as a Second Lawgiver, cf. KuRT Scuu- 
BERT, Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 1952, p. 22; MATTHEW BLACK 
Scottish Journal of Theology, Vol. VI, No. 1, 1953, p. 6; N. WIEDER, “ The ‘ Law. 
Interpreter ’ of the Sect of the Dead Sea Scrolls : The Second Moses,” JJS, Vol. 
IV, No. 4, 1953, pp. 158-175. 

18 Habakkuk probably meant, “ that he may read quickly...” 
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verb q19x° (“ be long,” “delay”) of 1QpHab vii: 7. And when 
the Targum declares, “In its established time it will come” (ms30512 
sms), it is strikingly close to the words of 1QpHab vii: 13: 
“For all God’s designated times will come in their established 
(time) (anon). 9 

The Targum explains Hab. ii: 4 as meaning: 

Behold the wicked say in their heart all these things are not; 

but the righteous, because of their truth (pmvwp), shall 

survive. 
The fact that up. stands in antithesis with the false assertions 
of the “‘ wicked ” inclines one to take the word here to mean “ truth- 
fulness,” or “‘ the truth they proclaim ’—although from analogy 
with max in Hebrew one might think of the rendering “ faith- 
fulness’ also. Thus 73338 is understood as faith, but not a 
passive faith, rather an active faith which expresses itself in profession 
of the “ truth ”’ that “‘ these things are ”’ (to be). For the Targumist, 
as for Paul (Romans x : 9-10), faith and profession are inseparable. 
The author of 1QpHab applies the verse to “all the doers of the 
Law ..., whom God will deliver from the house of judgment for 
the sake of their painful toil (or suffering?) and their faith in the 
Teacher of Righteousness.”?° The exercise of “ faith’? amid 
* painful toil” (Sy) is certainly an active “ faithfulness ’”?1 to 
the “ truth ” as taught by the “ true Teacher ” (one of the meanings 
of PIS 771). Now these “doers of the Law” are described 
only shortly before (vii, 10 f.) as “‘ the men of truth (or faithfulness)... 
whose hands do not slack from the service of the truth when for them 
the last time delays; for all God’s designated times will come...!” 
This language seems to anticipate the Targum’s interpretation of 
ii: 4. In the Targum survival is promised upon the condition of 
one’s affirming the prophecy of Habakkuk; whereas in 1QpHab the 
same is promised to those who have faith in the charismatic inter- 
preter of prophecy, the Teacher of Righteousness. 

Hab. ii: 6b appears in the Targum as: “ How long wilt thou 
strengthen upon thyself the strength of debts?’ Now the Aramaic 


19 Cf, my exposition in the Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, Dec., 1949. p. 15. y 

20 This prophecy (after the event) probably relates to the survival of the 
sect during the persecution of Jannaeus and his Bet Din. (cf. my discussion in 
the BASOR, No. 126, April, 1952, pp. 14 f.). ; . 

21 Thus the basic meaning of nex as “faithfulness” is not lost sight 
of in this passage. Notice this implied element also in the following citation of 
1QpHab vii, 10 f. 
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word for “debts” (vain) may also mean “sins,” and this 
connotation of the word may be reflected in 1QpHab viii, 11 f.: 
He also took the wealth of the peoples to add upon himself the 
guilt of transgression; for the ways of abominations He carried 
out with every impurity of defilement. ?? 


The Targum of ii: 11 reads: “‘ Because the stone from the wall 
cries out against him who plundered it, and the beam from the midst 
of the woodwork answers it.” The phrase “against him who 
plundered it ” represents nothing in the Habakkuk text, so that this 
language may possibly be echoed in 1QpHab x: 1: “ that its stones 
should be laid through violence, ?? and its rafter of lumber through 
robbery.” However, the Biblical context could have suggested this 
similar language. 

The Targum of ii: 125 interprets “through wrong-doing ” 
(nyyps) as “through deceits”  (qs55595) and this inter- 
pretation seems to be expanded in 1QpHab x: 12 as “ through 
works of falsehood” (pw *w[y]a). It may even be reflected 
in the phrases “his city of vanity” (x: 10) and “his labor 
of vanity ” (x: 11); for “‘ vanity ” (Siw) in Hebrew may also mean 
** deceit.” 

The Targumist explains the “violence done to Lebanon” in 
ii: 17a as “robbery of the house of the sanetuary” (F923 WN 
Nwpi>). 1QpHab xii, 2 ff., on the other hand, interprets “ Lebanon” 
as the ‘“‘ council of the Community ” and as the “ poor’ whose 
*‘ wealth ” the Wicked Priest has ‘“‘ robbed.”’ Thus, if the author of 
1QpHab were following the interpretation found in the Targum, he 
would be equating the sectarian Community with the Sanctuary; 
and this is exactly the equation that is found in several passages of 
the Manual of Discipline (1QS viii, 5 f., 9 f., 11; ix, 6; v, 6)! The 
Targum likewise explains the “destruction of the beasts” (mw 
Hina) as the “spoliation of its (i.e., the sanctuary’s) people,” 
whereas 1QpHab identifies the “‘ beasts ”’ with the “‘ simple ones of 
Judah” and the “poor”? whom the Wicked Priest “‘plotted to 
destroy.”’ The punishment to be meted out upon such a violent one, 
according to the Targum, is to be “ shatteréd,” which certainly 


22 There may also be an allusion to the reading (supported by the Latin 
and some Hab. manuscripts) of ww sy (“ Thickness of mud”). In fact this 
latter may be the explanation of the interpretation rather than the Aramaic 
translation. Still both may have been contributing factors. 

°° Cf. the Hebrew dictionaries for the word pwy which besides meaning 
“violence” may also mean “fraud, extortion, pillage or anything obtained 
through these.” 
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represents the same understanding of the verb ANN as adopted by 
the author of 1QpHab,?4 for “ God will condemn” the Wicked 
Priest ‘‘ to destruction.” 


The Targum of ii : 17b speaks of ‘‘ robbery of the land of Israel, 
the city Jerusalem, and all who dwell therein.” So also 1QpHab 
interprets: “* The city ’—it is Jerusalem wherein the Wicked Priest 
wrought works of abomination and defiled the sanctuary of God; 
and * violence to the land ’—they are the cities of Judah where he 
robbed the wealth of the poor.” The identification of the “ city ” 
with “Jerusalem” and the “land” with the “cities of Judah” 
(equivalent to “Israel” of the Targum) 2° is quite natural on the 
part of any Palestinian Jew; yet the possibility that this agreement of 
interpretation may rest upon hermeneutical tradition is not to be 
excluded. 


J. van der Ploeg has noticed that in ii : 18 we have a reading which 
may be translated harmoniously with the Targum—* for the mind 
(yeser) of its fashioners trusts therein ” being equivalent to ‘‘ For the 
heart of him who made it trusts therein.” 2® However, the use of the 
singular number (“him who made it” [A *T3y5]) in the Targum 
shows that it read J4¥° with the MT, rather than 198° with 
1QpHab. Thus, unless the defective spelling 8°, rather than 
“31°, be pressed in 1QpHab, there is nothing to indicate a 
correlation here. 2? 

Finally the Targum explains Hab. ii: 205 as meaning: “‘ And let 
them bring to an end from before Him all the idols of the earth” 
(NYAS NonT 9D MIP yo ppiD%).28 Hence “to be silent” 
(om) is interpreted to mean “to be brought to an end” or 
“to be made to cease’; and the same understanding of the word is 
implied in 1QpHab where one reads: “On the day of judgment 


24The Targum reads: “the spoliation of its people shall shatter you 
(qrsnn).” This implies the reading  ynn> (with the Greek, Syriac, and 
some Heb. manuscripts) in the place of the MT. In 1QpHab we probably have 
a scribal error of nnn» for nann> (the final He being a vowel letter). ; 

25 The “cities of Judah”? here, however, may have a special sectarian 
definition. Cf. my exposition, op. cit., pp. 18 f. 

26 ** 7 es Rouleaux de la Mer Morte,” Bi. Or., viii, 1951, p. 9. : 

27 Since defective spelling sometimes occurs in 1QpHab, particularly in 
Biblical citations, one must agree with P. R. Weis that any supposed relationship 
of the text of 1QpHab with the Targum here is very tenuous. 

28 Tn view of the third plural indefinite of the verb, the clause may be ren- 
dered: ‘‘ And let all the idols of the earth be made to cease from before him.” 
For the use of 5n3 in the sense of “idol,” cf. J. F. STENNING, The Targum of 
Isaiah, Oxford, 1949, pp. 10 f. at ii : 22. 
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God will destroy (M>2°)?° all the worshippers of idols; and the 
wicked, from off the earth !” 


_ The Priority of the Targum 


The close hermeneutical correlation between 1QpHab and the 
Targum, often in ways not clearly determined by the Hebrew text, 
must be explained. Did the author of 1QpHab know the Targum? 
Or did the author of the Targum know 1QpHab? Or did they both 
draw upon a common source? Inextricably bound up with these 
questions is the definition of the term Targum. Is it to be equated 
with the extant written Targum, which because it is all we have must 
be the basis of our comparisons? Or is it perhaps to be equated with 
an earlier form of the Targum, which one may call the proto-targum? 
But our first approach must be simpler than all these: In which 
document do the interpretations held in common appear to be the 
more primitive. 


In answer to this last question, we must note that it is generally 
impossible to determine with certainty which interpretation is 
logically prior. Yet a few of the interpretations in 1QpHab seem 
to be in advance upon those found in the Targum; for at least one 
interpretation of the Targum seems to be applied midrashically by 
the author of 1QpHab (cf. above on i: 10), and a few of its inter- 
pretations are given a peculiarly sectarian definition (cf. above on 
ii : 17) in 1QpHab. 

N. Wieder has observed an interesting difference between the 
interpretation of Hab. i: 16 in the scroll and that in the Targum. 
In the scroll “ herem is equated with ‘ standards’ and mikhmoreth 
with ‘ weapons of war,’ but in the Targum the converse is true.” 3° 
On the basis of midrashic principles for relating the terms to the 
Hebrew text, he asserts: 

The question as to which is the original version, that of the 

Targum or that of the ‘“‘ Habakkuk Scroll,” must be decided in 

favour of the Targum on the ground that there is an exact 


correspondence between the biblical text and the Targum, not 
between the biblical text and the Scroll. In other words, the 


*° Or “ finish” in an adverse sense; for Pi‘el of no>, like the Pe‘al of »10 
of the Aramaic, can mean “‘ to finish ” or “‘ bring to an end” in either a favourable 


or an adverse sense. This is the one verse to which Prof. ZEITLIN, /oc. cit., has 
directed attention. 
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equation of the corresponding terms is justified and legitimate in 
the case of the Targum, but not of the ‘“‘ Habakkuk Scrolls.” 31 
He has fully exploited the midrashic potentials which could explain 
the equation, “‘ herem’’ =“ weapon.” This was achieved, according 
to him, through three lines of reasoning, which may be summarised 
thus: 
1. Through metathesis: 
d4nN=n'5" (spear) weapon. 
2. The use of the concrete for the abstract term: 
DIN=Nup (killing) =weapon (instrument for killing). 
3. On at least three midrashic grounds: 
D°N=5N (sword) =weapon. 3? 
That all three lines of reasoning were actually employed in order to 
achieve the equation “‘ herem”’ =“ weapon,” and that the third was 
grounded upon at least three midrashic grounds cannot be proven. *3 
Having achieved the equation along one or two lines of reasoning, 
the Targumist may have rested content.** To read back into the 
Targum the midrashic principles employed is necessarily speculative 
so that all that N. Wieder has achieved here is a demonstration of 
midrashic potentials, one or more of which might plausibly explain 
the interpretation of the Targum. 
To explain the equation “‘ Mikmoreth”’ =“ standards,” was not easy. 
Concerning it Wieder says: 
We turn now to consider the second equation: “ mikmoreth ” = 
“* Standards ” (semaia). This equation is puzzling. We fail to 
see how “seine”’ and “standards ”’ could have been equated 
with each other. There is no phonetic similarity between the 
two words, nor is it easy to detect a semantic relationship between 
them, nor can the meaning attached to mikmoreth be based on 
the etymology of this word. How then did they become associated 
in the mind of the Targumic translator ? 
We suggest the following solution: 


The phrase “‘ he shall empty his net” in Hab. i: 17 (the verse 
immediately following the one under consideration) is rendered 
in the Targum as ppmspun mows “he will send out his 
troops.” The Targum thus associates “net” with “troops.” 


SOC. Cit. 

S2)/bid.= DD. Lot 

33 This is a more complex series of propositions than my own suggested 
explanation of the interpretation in 1QpHab (BA, Sept., 1951, p. 66). ; 

34 Wieder, himself, regards the first two lines of reasoning as sufficient 
explanation, op. cit., p. 16. 
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“Net ” is quite a legitimate metaphor for “ besieging, encircling 
troops ”—a metaphor which has its roots in biblical imagery. *° 
Now, in the mind of the Targumic expositor the enemy troops 
were naturally and automatically associated with their respective 
designations: signum (semaia), vexillum. All three terms bear, in 
addition to their original meaning of “ standard,” the secondary 
connotation of “company,” “troops.” Consequently, the 
biblical equation “‘ net ”=“ troops” was for the Targum equiv- 
alent with the equation: “‘net” =“ signum, vexillum.” The double 
connotation of these terms led to the double equation: (1) “ net” 
—“ troops,” Hab. i: 17 and (2) “‘ net ’=“‘ standards,” (i: 16).*° 
In the course of the above discussion, Wieder has subtly changed 
terms. He started out to prove that “ seine ” (mikmoreth)=“ stan- 
dards ”’; and he ended by proving that “ net ”’=“‘ standards.” It 
is clear that by “ net” he does not mean herem, though that is his 
translation of the term elsewhere; for that-would not yield the 
desired equation here. It is equally clear that “ net ” is not a mere 
slip for “‘ seine ” (mikmoreth); for in the verses upon which Wieder 
bases his conclusion, mikmoreth never occurs, but rather the 
following: herem (Hab. i : 17; Ezek. xxxii : 3), resheth (Ezek. xii : 13; 
Xvii : 20; xix : 8; xxxii : 3) and mesudhah (Ezek. xii : 13; xvii : 20) ! 
Since in his premises the word mikmoreth does not occur, his use of 
the word “net” without a Hebrew equivalent must mean “ any 
word for net.” But since “any word for net” might be equated’ 
midrashically with “‘ troops,”’ and hence with military “ standards,” 
there is nothing here to prevent the equally appropriate application 
of this interpretation to herem, in line with the interpretation of 
1QpHab! Moreover, the precise word based upon a specific text is 
often important in Rabbinic exegesis; and on this basis, since the 
word herem is employed as a figure for encircling troops in Ezek. 
Xxxil : 3, the scales would be tipped to the advantage of 1QpHab. 
If we only knew for sure, as Wieder assumes, that the vorlage of 
the Targum to Hab. i: 17 read heremrather than herebh,?? we could be 
certain of a prior advantage at this point in the interpretation 
imbedded in 1QpHab; for this would give us the simple proposition 
that the Targumist desired to interpret herem as “ troops” in Hab. 
i: 17, and so in agreement with this he chose “ standards ” as an 
apt synonym in translating the same word ini: 16. The simplicity 


55 Wieder adds at this point the following note: ‘“‘ Cf. Ez. xii, 13; xvii, 20; 
Xxxii, 3 and, particularly, xix, 8.” 
36 Ibid., pp. 17 f. 


°7 Cf. my forthcoming study of the textual variants. 
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of this proposition could be pressed to the disadvantage of Wieder’s 
involved arguments on behalf of the opposite equation in the 
extant Targum. Hence the interpretation of herem found in 1QpHab 
would emerge as clearly superior midrashically, and therefore the 
more primitive. This, to be true, would leave us with no specific 
arguments as to why mikmoreth in particular must have been equated 
with “‘ weapons”; but we are as well off as in Wieder’s scheme, 
where his final proposition is simply, “ [any word for] net ”’= 
** standards ”!38 


Because of the textual uncertainty, as regards the vorlage of 
Hab. i: 17 in the Targum, we cannot press the hypothetical con- 
clusion that the interpretation given in 1 QpHab is the more primitive. 
But if we could, this would not necessarily make the Targum the 
borrower from 1QpHab; for in the light of other data which prove 
the Targum’s interpretations to be the more primitive, we could 
argue that the interpretation found in 1QpHab is a correct reflection 
of that found in the proto-targum. In that case, we could correct 
the text of the Targum as follows: 


MNIN'D? MIW yD oy 

mot) PODID PDD} 
In view of the uncertainties which attend this midrashic speculation, 
no conclusion can be certain; but it would surely be more reasonable 
to press the antiquity of 1QpHab on behalf of achieving a more 
primitive text of the Targum, than to press a difference in the late, 


38In my BA article, /oc. cit., I suggested that the equation may rest simply 
upon ‘allegorical propriety.” Unlike Wieper, I do not insist that any pro- 
founder midrashic principles are necessary to explain these targumic equations. 
In this case, neither set of propositions has a clear advantage over the other. 
[As a matter of fact, in my preliminary study (cf. above, at note 2), I retracted 
my Hermeneutic Principle No. 12 as it applies to 1QpHab, not as being impos- 
sible, but as no longer needed to explain the interpretations of the scroll. This 
in no way detracts from the total argument as to the midrashic character of the 
exegesis in the document, since midrashic principles of interpretation are every- 
where evidenced. From the first, I have recognized differences between 1QpHab 
and previously known midrashim, both stylistically and in content. Therefore 
in my previous study of the Scroll in relation to the Targum, I proposed the 
new classification Midrash Pesher by which our document and others like it 
may be both related to and distinguished from the previously known Rabbinic 
midrashim of the classes Midrash Halakah and Midrash Hagadah. This new 
classification has been adopted by KRIsTER STENDAHL in The School of St. 
Matthew, Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici Upsaliensis, XX, 1954, p. 193. For 
pre-Rabbinic types of midrashim, cf. A. MICHEL, Le Maitre de Justice, Avignon, 
1954, pp. 26-28, who concludes that 1QpHab is “* un midrash allegorico-historique.” 
His characterisation may serve to describe in a large measure the Midrash 
Pesher.| 
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extant text of the Targum on behalf of rearranging the interpretation 
in 1QpHab, as N. Wieder does. ?® 


Implications as to the Antiquity of the Targum 


The pesher’s use of the Targum has been heralded by Solomon 
Zeitlin as evidence for the lateness of our document. *° But inferences 
must be drawn from the known to the unknown, and not vice versa. 
Now the Targum represents an historical stream of development, 
which according to Tradition has its headwaters in the Persian 
Period, but which by internal evidence is seen to have had many 
tributaries flowing into it, enriching its contents, and modifying 
its shape down into the Christian era, but “finally, before the 
Arabic invasion of Babylonia, it was endorsed in the shape in which 
it has come down to us.” 4! Now the Targum could be drawn 
upon by a Jewish interpreter at any one of these stages of develop- 
ment, so that in present knowledge there is no fixed date of the 
Targum from which inferences may be drawn as to the terminus a 
quo of our midrash. The case is quite other as regards the com- 
position of 1QpHab. Both palaeography and archaeology combine 
to attest the composition of the pesher by the first century A.D., 
whereas internal evidence points to a date in the very early Roman 
period. The Habakkuk Midrash constitutes therefore the known 
from which implications may be drawn as to the terminus ad quem 
for the recognizable targumic interpretations embodied in it. Unless 
one is to ignore or repudiate the converging lines of evidence pointing 
to the antiquity of 1QpHab, which would be both audacious and 
unwarranted, one may not argue from the Targum to a late dating 
for our midrash. Rather the midrash proves the antiquity of those 
targumic interpretations which it employs. 

The contacts between 1QpHab and the Targum are so numerous 
as to exclude a mere secondhand knowledge of the Targum on the 
part of the author of 1QpHab.*? They also indicate that the Targum 
had already taken definite shape, with much of its wording the same 
as, or similar to, that of the extant written Targum of Jonathan. 
Churgin’s investigation led him to the conclusion that “ the official 
Targumim were in a definite shape in the time of R. Akiba ” (Second 


8° BA, Sept., °51, p. 18. 

40 Op. cit., p. 150. 

41 CHURGIN, op. cit., p. 30. 

42 Contrast SOLOMON ZEITLIN, op. cit., loc. cit. 
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Century A.D.),4* and that though “ Certain traces in the Targum 
carry unmistakable evidence of a Babylonian recast,” it was only 
** of a very limited scope ” and “‘ the substance was left untouched.” 44 
Some scholars have derived evidence from the New Testament 
which indicates knowledge of the Targum already in the First 
Century A.pD.*® And Ralph Marcus claims evidence from Josephus 
which attests the existence of an Aramaic translation which was 
** practically indentical with the traditional Targum of Jonathan.” ¢® 
In a personal note, dated Feb. 18, 1953, he claims: 
Incidentally, in my notes on the LCL Josephus, vols. V-VII 
[sic., doubtless meaning IV-VI,] I have cited passages that in- 
dicate that Josephus had access to a written Targum on Pentateuch 
and Prophets. 
My tabulation of his notes relating to Josephus’ dependence upon 
the Targum to the Prophets is as follows: 

MOSH. 1 1. Jc Ac Val, 2..VOL VY. Dats Note D. 

Josh. iii : 13; J. A. V, iv, 1; Vol. V, p. 85, Note a. 

I Sam. xv: 6; J. A., VI, vii, 4; Vol. V, pp. 236 f. Note b. 

I Sam. xv : 32; J. A., VI, viii, 1; Vol. V, pp. 244 f., Note a. 

P sam. xxvii : 12; J. A., VI, xi, 10; Vol. V, p: 329, Note i. 

Il Sam-m : 12; J..A., VU, i, 4; Vol. V,. p. 371, Note h. 

II Sam. iv: 2; J. A., VU, ii, 1; Vol. V, p. 383, Note d. 

11 Sam: xix : 36: J. A., VIL, xi, 2; Vol. V, p. 3505,, Noite c. 

II Sam. xx : 18-19a; J. A., VII, xi, 8; Vol. V, p. 513, Note e. 

IL Sam: xxi : 16; J. A., VII, xii, 1; Vol. V, p. 519, Note b. 

II Sam. xxiv : 17; J. A., VII, xiti, 3; Vol. V, p. 536, Note a. 

I Kings xiii : 11; J. A., VIII, ix, 1; Vol. V, p. 698, Note b. 

Rings xiv 15: Jo0n., Villexi, 1 Vol. Vv, p. ii7, Note-a: 

I Kings xxi : 27; J. A., VIII, xii, 8; Vol. V, pp. 766 f., Note b. 

Lines xx 11s) AS Vilinxiv, 2; Volo Vop. 771, Noterd, 

I Kings xxii : 6; J. A., VIII, xv, 4; Vol. V, p. 787, Note e. 

II Kings iv: 1; J. A., IX, iv, 2; Vol. VI, pp. 26 f., Note d. 


43 Op. cit., p. 42. 

Abid. p. 193 ; 

45 Cf. BLEDDYN J. Roserts, The Old Testament Text and Versions, Univer- 
sity of Wales Press, Cardiff, 1951, p. 198; A. T. OLMsTEAD, “* Could an Aramaic 
Gospel be Written?”, Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Vol. I, 1942, p. 64. 
[See also PauL Winter, “ Le 249 and Targum Yerushalmi,” ZNW, Vol. 45, 
pp. 145-179. Much remains to be done in this area of study, especially since 
with caution we may now use the Targum to illumine the New Testament]. 

46 Josephus with an English Translation (The Loeb Classical Library), Vol. 


V, p. viii. 
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II Kings viii : 11; J. A., IX, iv, 6; Vol. VI, p. 48, Note a. 
II Kings xxv : 18 (Jer. lii : 24); J. A., X, viii, 5; Vol. VI, p. 241, 
Note d. 


These notes by Marcus were not intended to be comprehensive, but 
to present “ new instances” in addition to those pointed out by 
Thackeray, Mez, and Rappaport;*’ but it is evident even from the 
present listing that Josephus’ attested use of the Targum is largely 
confined to the historical material of the prophetic canon. This is 
natural, since the oracular material of the Prophets was not suitable 
subject matter for his historically orientated Jewish Antiquities. 


The evidence drawn from Josephus, well distributed through the 
historical books of the Prophetic canon, *® proves the existence of a 
targum in Josephus’ day which is organically related to the extant 
Targum of Jonathan. But what was its forn’? Did Josephus know 
it only from oral sources, perhaps from his attendance at the 
services of the synagogue? Or did he possess a written copy? The 
answers to these questions are not certain; but Marcus believes that 
the Targum was already written. Indeed he explains the puzzling 
name Thaenos (J. A., VII, ii, 1) as having “ arisen from a careless 
reading of the Targum,” alleging that tinyana in the phrase shum 
tinyana (“name of the second’’) was taken as.a proper name and 
corrupted to anvos in the Greek.*® This ingenious suggestion 
is impressive and seems to indicate a written source; but whether this 
source contained the text of the entire prophetic canon cannot be 
decided upon such a slender thread of evidence; for it might rather 
indicate Josephus’ use of written memoranda citing the Targum, 
such as he himself might make. 


The antiquity of written targums does seem to be proved, however, 
by Tannaitic tradition: 


Said Rabbi Jose: It once happened that my father Halafta 
visited R. Gamaliel Berabbi at Tiberias and found him sitting at 
the table of Johanan b. Nizuf with the Targum of the Book of Job 
in his hand which he was reading. Said he to him, ‘‘ I remember 
that R. Gamaliel, your grandfather, was standing on a high 
eminence on the Temple Mount, when the Book of Job in a 
Targumic version was brought before him, whereupon he said 


*T Ops cit. loc..elt, 

*® Likewise the targumic text of the writings is cited by MARCUS only in 
connection with the historical books of Ruth, Esther, and Chronicles. Cf. 
op. cit., Vol. V, p. 149, n. b and p. 795, n. b; Vol. VI, p. 416, n. c. 

AsOpacit.s pa osoy ned: 
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to the builder, ‘ Bury it under the bricks.’ He, R. Gamaliel II, 
too gave orders, and they hid it.” R. Jose, son of R. Judah, said: 
They overturned a tub of mortar upon it. 50 
This network of testimony moves back four generations from Rabbi 
Jose of the Second Century A.D. to Gamaliel I, the noted teacher of 
Saul of Tarsus (Acts xxii : 3; cf. v : 34). H. Freedman comments: 
* This shows that a Targum of Job existed already in the middle of 
the First Century c.z.”>5! A. T. Olmstead has inferred a much 
earlier origin for this Targum: 
Actually the evidence for an Aramaic Targum of Job is far 
earlier—in fact it is found in the Greek version of that book. At 
the end of the text translated from the Hebrew, the original 
(found in such manuscripts as Vatacanus, Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, 
and Codex Ephraemi) gave an additional page, devoted mainly 
to the genealogy of the biblical hero. It is captioned: ~ Thisas 
translated (hermeneuetai) from the Syrian book.” The Greek 
translation of Job was used by the true Aristeas; Aristeas was 
used by Alexander Polyhistor; therefore, the Aramaic original, 
earlier than the Greek, can scarcely have been composed later 


than 200 B.c.*? 
Freedman cautions that the ancient Targum of Job “ is not identical 
with the extant Targum, which on internal evidence must be com- 
posed later.”°? Olmstead, however, though not claiming complete 
identity, posits an organic connection between them: 
There is no reason to doubt that this is the same as the extant 
Targum, even though it has been revised in content by the excision 
of most of the longer midrashic expansions (a striking exception 
is the explanation of the names of Job’s daughters); doublet 
readings testify to early and late editions, and noteworthy lin- 
guistic indications of earlier date have been permitted to remain. °* 
If Olmstead is correct, we have in the Targum of Job an example of 
an ancient written form being subject to later revision. An analogous 
situation may well exist in the Targum to the Prophets. At any rate, 
the presence of late historical allusions in the extant Targum does 
not exclude the possibility of an earlier written text which was often, 
though not always, the same. The Tannaitic story concerning the 
Targum of Job seems to indicate that in Pharisaic Judaism written 


50 Shabbath 115a, translation that of H. FREEDMAN in The Babylonian 
Talmud, Soncino Press, 1938, pp. 564 f. 

SU Tbid- ps 505; De i. 

52 Op. cit., pp. 58 f. 

53 Op. cit., loc. cit. 

54 Op. cit., p. 59: 
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copies were suppressed.*> The suppression of the written Targum 
may have facilitated revisions in the subsequent period. 


Our evidence is only fragmentary, so all conclusions must be 
cautious and tentative. The frequent dependance of 1QpHab upon 
the Targum indicates that the Targumic text had taken definite 
shape by the middle of the First Century B.c. The evidence drawn 
from Josephus, the Talmud, and the Greek Version of Job serves to 
suggest that the Targumic text employed by the author of our 
pesher may have been in writing; °® but this is by no means certain. 
Moreover, the different equation of terms in Hab. i: 16 might 
indicate that the text of the proto-targum used, by the pesher was not 
always identical with that of the extant Targum of Jonathan. 


Ordinarily we have no way of assessing the significance of dis- 
agreements as to interpretation. Whether’ these exist because 
Josephus, the Greek translator of Job, and the author of the pesher 
chose to interpret differently, or whether some of these are due to 
differing Targumic texts (so that the degree of dependance was really 
much larger than now demonstrable), it is impossible to determine. 


Neither may we be certain as to what stress should be laid upon 
agreements as to Biblical text. When the Habakkuk text cited by 
1QpHab is in agreement with that of the prestimed vorlage of the 
Targum, is this due to Targumic influence? Or is this to be treated as 
simply corroborative evidence as to the antiquity of a particular 
reading? The same question arises also in connection with the text 
of IQIs*, which affords some striking agreements with that of the 
Targum.°’ If Targumic influence were to be proved for the text of 
IQIs*, proof for the antiquity of the Targum would be carried back 


°° Cf., however, CHURGIN, op. cit., pp. 47 ff., who believes that there was no 
prohibition against putting the Targum into writing but only against its use in 
the synagogue. 


5° So J. L. TEICHER insists in a personal letter dated August 7, 1953. In my 
previous study of the subject, I suggested that the Targum as known to the 
author of 1QpHab was oral. This still remains possible. 


57 Note particularly Js. xliv : 19 and Ixi: 10. Cf. the forthcoming collation 
of PATRICK SKEHAN in Vol. IL of The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery 
for other examples. In the 1QISa text of Js. 1: 4, a corrector has altered 737 
to 35 by decapitating the Resh in order to convert it into a Waw and by 
appending another Resh. Now 2 (or 35) is a Mishnaic word 
which is used for revelation, divine speech. Hence this correction may well 
reflect the interpretation of 135 in the Targum, “‘ words of Torah.” 
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to the Second Century B.c.°8 It is to be hoped that other texts from 
the caves near the Dead Sea may shed further light upon this 
question. 


Dating of the Targum has often proceeded along the line of 
identifying the historical allusions, and considerable post-Christian 
historical allusions in the Targum, as commonly alleged, can be 
accounted for in two ways: (1) false inferences on the part of 
modern interpreters, and (2) later revisions. The former of these 
possibilities must keep us on our guard against exaggerated claims 
as to late elements in the Targum; and the latter possibility should 
not only serve to explain late elements in the Targum, but it should 
also prevent us from maintaining complete identity between the 
ancient and the Medieval texts of the Targum. 


The worship of the signa, ascribed to the Kitti’im in our roll, has 
been the object of considerable debate as to the milieu of this 
practice, whether it be Greek or Roman.®* It would be possible 
for those who argue for the Roman historical context to reason that 
the interpretation of the Targum also rests upon Roman practice, 
and that therefore 1QpHab by reason of its dependance upon the 
Targum, cannot come from an early Roman period, at least not so 
early as the alleged early date of our scroll. But what is required to 
account for this explanation of the verse is not necessarily either 
Roman or Greek (in this case Seleucid) practice, but the belief that 
the Chaldaeans (of whom the Habakkuk text speaks) observed the 
cult of the signa, and that the prophet alludes to this cult among 
them. That the cult existed among the ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, 
and Persians of antiquity has been pointed out by M. Delcor, ®° so 


58 Back of the Isaiah scroll, the hand of whose original scribe is probably 
to be dated to about 125-75 B.c., are older documents which the scribe copied 
slavishly wherever they were legible. The first word of Js. i: 23 in the scroll 
appears to be » yw (sic.) for yw; but the last two letters, separated by 
a space, seem to be the scribe’s serious attempt to copy exactly what he saw, 
but what he took to be two letters were the remnants of a final Kaph—his Nun 
being a representation of its down stroke and his Yodh being his interpretation 
of the vertical curl of its upper left. 

59 See especially, A. DUPONT-SOMMER, RHR, 1950, p. 159; ETHELBERT 
Sraurrer, ThALZ, 1951, Col. 672; Bo Reicks, Handskrifterna fran Qumran, 
Symbolae Biblicae Upsalienses, No. 14, 1952, pp. 41 f.; H. H. RowLey, The 
Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls, Blackwell, 1952, pp. 72-75; ROGER 
Goosens, Nouvelle Clio, 1952, pp. 149 ff.; G. R. Driver, The Hibbert Journal, 
April, 1953, pp. 302 f.; JOR, XLIV, 1953, pp. 1-20. ; 

60 Tes Manuscrits de la Mer Morte: Essai sur le Midrash d’ Habacuc (Lectio 
Divina, No. 7), 1951, p. 42, n. 3; “‘ Le Midrash d’Habacuc,” Revue Biblique, 
Iviii, 1951, p. 527. 
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that all that would be needed to explain this cultic reference in 
traditional exposition would be to trace the origin of the tradition 
to the Persian period—in view of no clear evidence of the cult in 
Hellenistic practice. Though one will hardly hold that the Targum 
to the Prophets originated with Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, 
there being no Scriptural support for the view,*! this Talmudic 
tradition may nevertheless be correct in linking the origin of pro- 
phetic Targum with the Persian era. In that early period there was 
presumably considerable freedom in rendering the Scriptures in 
Aramaic, and yet there would have been a tendency in the direction 
of stereotyped interpretations, some of which would be transmitted 
and become a permanent part of the evolving Targum. One must 
admit, therefore, that the cultic interpretation of Hab. i: 16 in 
1QpHab and the Targum may not be only pre-Roman, but pre- 
Hellenistic in origin. The contribution of 1QpHab would be that 
of transposing the historical reference from the Chaldaeans to the 
Kittim (in our view, the Romans). 

We hope to discuss elsewhere the literary affinities of 1QpHab 
with Targumic style and to note that they serve to distinguish our 
midrash from the Rabbinic midrashim, which are stylistically quite 
different.°? All this is quite in harmony with a dating of 1QpHab 
to a period earlier than the first Rabbinic midrash. ®% 


Durham, N.C. W. H. BROWNLEE 


“Sy 


*1 The tradition (Megilla 3a) connecting the origin of the Pentateuchal 
Targum with Ezra has its support in an interpretation of Neh. viii: 8. It is 
therefore looked upon with favour by PAUL KAHLE, The Cairo Geniza, Oxford 
University Press, 1947, p. 124, and also by ERNst WuRTHWEIN, Der Text des 
Althen Testaments, Wurtt. Bibelanstaltz, Stuttgart, 1952, p. 62. 

°? [For the present, cf. G. Vermes, “‘ A propos des commentaires bibliques 
decouverts a Qumran,” Revue D’ Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses, XXXV. 
1955, pp. 95-103.] ; 
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The Shapira Forgery and the Qumran Scrolls 


N UNWRITTEN law demands that epoch-making archaeo- 

logical finds must be suspected of either being a fake or a hoax 

or else at least of being connected with a forgery. The Qumran scrolls 

have not been an exception to this rule, yet after nine years of inten- 

sive study there is no responsible scholar who would pronounce 

them a forgery. Whatever one’s opinion about their exact date, they 
are certainly no modern concoction. 


The allegations of Dr. M. Mansoor, who connects the scrolls 
with the most notorious forgery of a Bible-manuscript in the last 
century, are therefore of utmost importance.! To be sure, Mansoor 
does not maintain that he has proved afhy connection between the 
Qumran scrolls and the famous Deuteronomy scroll, which was 
offered in 1883 by the Jerusalem antique-dealer Shapira to the 
British Museum for no less than £1,000,000. He only expresses 
publicly his belief that the whole question must be carefully examined. 
Being convinced of the genuineness of the Qumran scrolls, Mansoor 
thinks of one possibility only: ““ My impression is that there is a 
good chance of this scroll [viz. the Shapira scroll] emerging as a 
genuine one. It is, in fact, quite feasible that Shapira might have 
suffered a great injustice seventy years ago, and that even if his 
Deuteronomy did not date from King Josiah’s times, it might have 
been copied by one of the members of this Qumran sect.” 


The aim of this paper is not to re-tell once more the whole story 
or to weigh all the possible theoretical arguments why scholars in 
those days might perhaps not have recognised a genuine old Bible 
manuscript. It is only to summarise, in short, the results of my 


1 Cf. the interview published on August 13th, 1956, in the New York Times 
by its correspondent John Hillaby, and Dr. Mansoor’s own paper in the London 
Jewish Chronicle, December 28th, 1956. Dr. Mansoor also lectured on this 
subject in December 1956 to the annual meeting of the American “ Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis.” 
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study of this problem, based on the available evidence.? Having 
already opposed Mansoor’s suggestions in the general press,* I 
shall restrict myself here to adducing the necessary points which 
could not be raised there. 


Mansoor’s allegations have already brought forward one answer 
in the scholarly press. Dr. O. K. Rabinowicz has summed up the 
relevant printed material from the 1880s, which proved the Shapira 
scroll a forgery. However, Rabinowicz was not able to use the 
most important document for our study, the B.M.-Shapira 
“* dossier.” Only thus can it be explained that he brought forward a 
new suggestion. Mansoor was convinced of the genuineness of the 
Qumran scrolls, and consequently wondered whether the Shapira 
scroll was genuine. Rabinowicz is certain that the Shapira Deuter- 
onomy is a forgery. So, he continues, “‘ If it should be possible to 
prove... that these fragments are textually similar or in some parts 
even identical with certain scrolls discovered since 1947 at Qumran, 
then a mystery of unparalleled importance would be woven around 
the latter, and thus justify to a great extent what Professor Zeitlin 
of Dropsie College, Philadelphia, has been claiming about the 
Dead Sea scrolls on the basis of internal evidence.” 


The following points will, I hope, serve to answer all the questions 
and to close the discussion. 


Any connection between the Qumran scrolls and the Shapira 
scroll is, first of all, ruled out on the basis: of paleography. The 


2 Most important among this material is the British Museum manuscript 
Add. 41294, entitled Papers relating to Shapira’s forged manuscript of Deuter- 
onomy, presented by Mrs. C. D. Ginsburg. This ‘ dossier,” as Mansoor calls it, 
contains not only large parts of the correspondence between Shapira and the 
various authorities, as well as all the relevant discussions in journals and daily 
papers of the 1880s—including transliterations—but also facsimiles, whose 
bearing on our question Mansoor does not seem to have realised. 

A full discussion of the material we find in GuTue’s study Fragmente einer 
Lederhandschrift enthaltend Mose’s letzte Rede an die Kinder Israel (Leipzig 1883). 
Other bibliography is mentioned in the articles of Mansoor and Rabinowicz 
(see below). Interesting contemporary evidence is sontained in BERTHA 
SPAFFORD VESTER’S autobiography Our Jerusalem (London 1951, p. 149 ff), 
while the autobiography of Shapira’s daughter, published under the pseudonym 
MyriaM Harry, La petite fille de Jerusalem (Paris 1924), has naturally to be 
used with utmost caution. 


° Cf. Ha’ares, Tel Aviv, December 28th, 1956 and The Jewish Chronicle, 
London, February 15th, 1957. 


hs “Cf. JOR, Vol. 47, 1956, pp. 170 ff. [have not repeated the points mentioned 
ere: 
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facsimiles in B.M. Add. 41294 show clearly that the forger® imitated 
Paleo-Hebrew monumental letters, i.e. letters used on inscriptions (or 
coins).® Neither he nor any scholar in the 1880s could know—and 
this decisive fact seems to have escaped Mansoor’s notice—that a 
written Paleo-Hebrew document exhibits altogether different 
characteristics. In this respect documents as far apart as the 
Lakhish-ostraca, the Elephantine-papyri and the various fragments 
in Paleo-Hebrew script recovered in Qumran stand against all the 
inscriptions executed in Paleo-Hebrew (“ Canaanite”) letters 
known to us. Had Clermont-Ganneau and Ginsburg (and all the 
other scholars of the 1880s) already known this simple truth, they 
would not have looked at the fake twice.” 

This point is enough to prove not only that there is no connection 
whatsoever between the Shapira scroll and the Qumran scrolls but 
also that the former is an obvious forgery. Any renewed appraisal 


>It cannot be maintained with certainty that Shapira was involved in the 
forgery himself. But the general picture emerging is that of a shrewd businessman, 
untroubled by too many scruples, who was not free from scholarly pretensions. 
Cf., e.g., the way in which he forcibly abducted the “* Temanite ” scroll from a 
Yemenite synagogue (VESTER, p. 149). Even his daughter, who idealised him, 
knew that “ i/ avait tiré un bénéfice des manuscrits dérobés dans les synagogues ”’ 
(Harry, p. 118). That he was versed in the art of skilfully writing Paleo-Hebrew 
letters is beyond doubt: ‘‘ Son pere copiait ces lettres vingt fois, cent fois... 
cherchant de nouvelles combinaisons; et, chaque fois qu’il établissait un mot ou 
complétait une phrase, il exprimait sa joie” (ibid., p. 31). It is possible that 
his desire to prove his learning (ibid., p. 112) and to improve his material status 
so as to marry off his daughter (ibid., p. 110) drove him to being involved in 
the forgery, which, by the way, could not be accomplished by one person. 


6 GUTHE (p. 64 ff.) classifies the letters as most similar to those of the Mesha 
stone and various Hebrew coins (down to early Christian times !). 


7 Dr. J. L. Teicher has maintained in a letter to The Jewish Chronicle on 
February 22nd, 1957, that my paleographic argument requires a qualification, 
since two fragments found in the first Qumran cave (cf. Qumran cave I, plate 
ix, Nos. 22 and 23) as well as some transcriptions of the Divine name exhibit a 
type of Paleo-Hebrew script similar to that of the Shapira scroll. 

I am afraid facts are not on his side. Much as there are differences of form 
and ductus between the various Paleo-Hebrew Qumran-fragments—differences 
which have led to discussions as to the archaic or archaising nature of these 
fragments—all of them show the typical variations of thickness between different 
down and side-strokes, which are characteristic of written documents. For this 
reason any student of paleography can easily tell a written letter from its in- 
scriptional counterpart. I hope I need not dwell further on the difference 
between this kind of generic paleographic differentiation and those assessments 
of relative chronology within a certain type of script, which some scholars prefer 
to push aside by the ‘‘ Paleography is no exact science ” argument. 
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as to which of the proofs advanced in the 1880s® still holds good, 
is thus of purely historical interest. However, since Rabinowicz has 
suggested that possible typological agreements between the text of 
the Qumran scrolls and that of the Shapira scroll might cast a new 
light on the genuineness of the Dead Sea finds, the following should 
be stated. 


1. Orthographically, the Shapira forgery is as remote as possible 
from the Qumran scrolls. Generally speaking, the spelling of the 
latter is considerably more plene than that of MT, or at least as 
plene. While a single word may sometimes turn out to be spelled 
defectively,? no Qumran document, as a whole, is spelled more 
defectively than the average MT passage. 


Shapira’s Deuteronomy, however, usually imitates the most 
defective spelling of the inscriptional prototypes—notably the 
Mesha stone known to the forger. We need not wonder. Scholars 
in those days held that the older the document the more defective 
its orthography. To be taken as a document from the time of the 
first temple, the orthography had thus to approach that of the 
known Hebrew inscriptions of that epoch. 


For this reason the Deuteronomy scroll omits not only (without 
sticking to anv fixed rule!) the mutres lectionis but also—and this is 
much more important—the consonantal components of the diph- 
thongs, just like the Mesha stone. Thus, e.g.1° Deut. vii, 17 ow*179 
=n iii, 5 ondos—osnds; ix, 18 455 ays ns) oy oysox.22 


2. Grammatically, not even one of the many peculiarities of the 
Qumran scrolls can be found in the Deuteronomy scroll. The latter 
is, by the way, surprisingly poor in grammatical inventions, and 


8 Cf. GUTHE, passim, and the summary of RABINOWICZ (loc. cit.). Some 
points mentioned in the unpublished correspondence throw, of course, an 
interesting light on the ways of scholarly reasoning in those days. Thus the 
German scholar Schlottmann, who was among the first to declare the scrolls a 
forgery, argued, inter alia, that the traditional decalogue is genuine, hence the 
one in the scroll must be forged. Furthermore, the Book of Deuteronomy as 
known by tradition cannot be so wrong and must be geriuine, hence the scroll 
is forged. (There are, of course, many other reasons which are still valid today.) 


® Cf. my remarks in Kiryath Sefer, Vol. 31, 1956, p. 342. 

1° Cf. also GUTHE, pp. 75 ff. 

*1 Needless to add that in the Qumran scrolls there is an interchange of 
laryngals but the mistake 331s 53> (Deut. iii, 4) would be impossible. Another 


orthographical difficulty is, of course, the (not too systematic) system of word- 
dividers (cf. GUTHE, p. 69, 79 ff.). 
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those few which the forger dared to introduce have already been 
sufficiently explained as based on his inscriptional prototypes. 1? 


3. Textually, the deviations of the Shapira scrolls are of a 
completely different character from those of the Qumran scrolls, and 
there is no basis to suggest that the forgery may be “‘ in some parts 
even indentical with certain scrolls discovered since 1947 at Qum- 
ran.” 13 The Shapira scroll does not deviate from MT in the direction 
of any known extra-massoretic Vorlage,1* nor does it show a mixed 
text embellished by,certain slight additions.1° It is a free variation 
on a Deuteronomy theme based on MT, supplemented from other 
books of the Pentateuch, sometimes enriched by fancy!® so as to 
add whole new portions and, above all, a tendentious “ Elohist ” 
document, intended to add grist to the Bible critic’s mill.17 


We need not waste our time any longer. The Shapira scroll was 
justly denounced as a forgery, although for partly different reasons. 
It certainly bears no affinity to the Qumran scrolls. Nor need we 
trouble to search for the original document.1® We shall certainly 
not find it, as suggested by Mansoor, in the British Museum. ?? 


12 Cf. GuTHE, p. 72 ff. Thus, e.g. the impossible mona 55 ay Sys) ww 
in the paraphrase of Deut. xxvii, 21 instead of nena 5> op a5 well illus- 
trates the type of grammatical deviations of the Shapira scroll. 


13 Cf, RABINOWICZ, Joc. cit. The fragments from cave I (Discoveries etc. 
p. 54 ff.) do not contain any portion of Deuteronomy which is also extant in 
the forgery. The fragments of 13 Deuteronomy scrolls discovered in cave IV 
(cf. Cross, Basor, 141, 1956, p. 11) certainly will. 


Te EX X. Sam. Ctc. 
15 All these textual types found in the Qumran scrolls. 
16 Among these the ingenious jn>nn instead of ynsxin in the decalogue. 


17 Tt seems superfluous to dwell on the altogether different treatment of the 
Divine name in the Qumran scrolls. As opposed to the deviations in those scrolls, 
the ‘“‘ Elohist ” changes in the Shapira fake are evidence of a tendentious tam- 
pering with the text. 


18 Tf it were found, the technique of age determination by measurement of 
carbon isotope No. 14 (C1*) would, of course, relieve us of the necessity of 
proving the forgery philologically. 


19 There is a note in the “ dossier ’’ to the effect that Shapira’s widow asked 
the Museum to return the manuscript so as to enable her to submit it for re- 
newed study to Schlottmann. It is not likely that the widow should have after- 
wards presented to the B.M. as a (nowhere recorded!) gift the very same 
manuscript which it had previously refused to buy for £1,000,000—thus driving 
her husband to commit suicide. However, the scroll may ‘still be existing. I was 
informed on good authority that some Shapira fakes were among the treasures 
which a well-known London book-firm offered some years ago from the collection 
of a wealthy private bibliophile. 
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Scholarship did not suffer any loss by the decision of the respon- 
sible authorities of the British Museum in those days not to acquire 
the Shapira fake. Due attention having been given to Dr. Mansoor’s 
suggestions,?° it will incur no loss at present if further discussion 
of the Qumran scrolls remains unhampered by memories of the 
unfortunate Shapira forgery. 

Jerusalem. M. H. GOSHEN-GOTTSTEIN. 


P.S. 

After the above article was sent to the printers, Dr. J. L. Teicher 
stated in the Times Literary Supplement, March 22, 1957, that he 
was led: “‘ to the inescapable conclusion that.the Shapira manu- 
scripts were genuine” and connected with the Qumran Scrolls. Since 
Dr. Teicher chose not to refer to any recent disctission of the subject, 
he must have regarded his evidence as convincing. It seems, there- 
fore, that for Dr. Teicher the possibility of explaining the textual 
variations of the Shapira forgery as due to its origin in the Jewish- 
Christian Church can be taken as inescapable proof of this being so. 
The more so, since this will constitute a welcome additional proof of 
his theory concerning the Jewish-Christian (Ebionite) origin of the 
Qumran Scrolls. a 


His theory that the Shapira “ text’ would suit Jewish-Christian 
teachings seems up to now the only tangible basis for his claim, 
since Dr. Teicher, no doubt, will not wish his readers to suppose 
that he regards as proof for the rehabilitation of the Shapira forgery 
statements to the effect that the forgers took some trouble to make 
the forgery look like an ancient manuscript. Teicher’s further 
points, based on the exterior appearance of the lost Shapira scroll, 
do not agree well with the facts, and his “‘ unprecedented feature,” 
i.e. that the strips of the Qumran “ Scroll of Hymns,” like the 
Shapira Scroll, were folded and not rolled, rests on a misunder- 
standing. It has been expressly stated by the editors that this scroll 
was originally rolled, like all the other scrolls (cf. Osar Meg. Gen., 
1955, p. 32). Later on (possibly even by its Bedouin discoverers?) 
parts were “folded” into each other, a fact only inadequately 


*°T cannot help remarking that scholars would have been more indebted to 
Dr. Mansoor, had he taken the trouble to examine the question carefully himself, 
rather than simply to express his belief, in a number of public statements, that 
the whole question should be examined. 
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described by the Hebrew root gp/. There is nothing to be compared 
to the “‘ folded picture postcard ” of the Shapira forgery. 


Trying to answer, as it seems, my main paleographic argument 
(without mentioning it), Dr. Teicher states that it is significant that 
no suspicion about the script of the Shapira scroll was voiced by 
the scholars of the last century. I trust, Dr. Teicher will not only 
take the trouble to substantiate his claim by answering all the 
points I have raised against Dr. Mansoor, but will also explain why 
it is significant that scholars in the 1880’s, who could have had no 
inkling of the decisive importance of the difference between monu- 
mental and printed Paleo-Hebrew letters, should have raised this 
paleographic argument. 


Jerusalem. M.H.G.-G. 
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A Note on the Rabbinic Doctrine of Creation 


HE IMPULSE for cosmological speculation by the Palestinian 

rabbis of the first three centuries C.F. came chiefly from two 
sources: Plato’s Timaeus mediated by Philo of Alexandria, and 
Gnostic writings of various kinds. The reaction to Gnosticism 
expressed itself not only in tart replies to attacks but also in the 
formation of a rabbinic Gnosis of its own (designated as ma‘aseh 
bereshit), only remnants of which have survived.! Plato’s cosmology 
has left traces in the more popular and less esoteric rabbinic Hag- 
gadah, the most notable instance being R. Osha‘ya’s adaptation of 
Tim. 29a (“ The artificer looked for a pattern to that which is 
eternal ”’) in Gen. r. 1, 1 (“‘ God looked to the Torah and created the 
world ”’).? It also engendered speculation on whether the world was 
created out of primordial matter or out Of nothing. 


In Hellenistic Judaism we meet both views. The Wisdom of 
Solomon (11, 18) speaks of creation as an act of shaping the world 
“out of unformed Matter” (e€ apoppou vAns), which goes back 
to Tim. 50d and Posidonius’ description of matter (uAn) as “ without 
quality and form” (atrotos kat apopgos).* 2 Macc. 7, 28, on the 
other hand, clearly formulates the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo in 
opposition to the Platonic view: God made the world e€ oux ovtev. 
As has already been noted,‘ this is the first literary record of the 
Jewish doctrine of creation out of nothing. It is re-echoed in some 
of the Pseudepigrapha such as Slavonic Enoch 24, 2 (“I called all 
things from non-being into being”) and 4 Ezra 4, 38-54 (“ Thy 


1 Cf. G. SCHOLEM, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, New York, 1946, 
pp. 42, 73 et passim; A. ALTMANN, “ Gnostic Themes in Rabbinic Cosmology,” 
Essays in Honour of the Very Rev. Dr. J. H. Hertz, 1942, pp. 19-32. 


2 For the literature on the subject, cf. Bereshit Rabba, ed. J. THEODOR, p. 2, 
to which is to be added L. Bagck, “* Zwei Beispiele midraschischer Predigt,” 
MGWY, 1925, pp. 258 f. 

° Cf. I. HEINEMANN, Poseidonios’ Metaphysische Schriften, Vol. 1, 1921, 
p. 140. Philo likewise teaches creation out of prime matter. See De opificio 
mundi, 7-9. 

4 By Prof. ScHocem in his Eranos lecture, 1956 (as yet unpublished). See 
also D. NEUMARK, Geschichte der jiidischen Philosophie, Vol. Il, 1, 1910, p. 345; 
J. Coun, “ Die Weltschépfung in der Sapienz,” Festschrift zum siebzigsten 
Geburtstag Jakob Guttmanns, 1915, p. 25. 
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word accomplished this work ”),® where the stress on the creative 
power of the “‘ word ” implies the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo.° 

In rabbinic Judaism opinion oscillated for some time between 
accepting and rejecting the notion of primordial matter or elements. 
The discussion between R. Gamliel II and a philosopher recorded in 
Gen. r. 1, 9 (p. 8, Theodor) shows that the doctrine of creatio ex 
nihilo was considered the sound orthodox view towards the end of 
the first century C.E. But as late as in the third century, R. Yohanan 
could still uphold the view that God created the world by taking 
two coils (peqi‘ot) of elemental fire and snow and joining them one 
to the other, a theory reminiscent of Plato’s account of the creation 
of the world soul out of the elements by dividing the compound 
into two parts and joining them at the centre like the letter X.’ 

The present paper is not concerned with tracing either of the two 
cosmological trends we have briefly referred to, i.e. the Gnostic and 
the Platonic ones. Its object is to draw attention to what one might 
describe as a third point of departure different from both the 
Gnostic and Platonic. As we shall see, the doctrine concerned is 
the one of emanation. 

A number of midrashic sources® record a conversation between 
R. Simeon ben Jehosadaq and R. Samuel ben Nahman, the famous 
haggadic teacher of the third century. “‘ As I have heard that you 
are a master of Haggadah, tell me whence the light was created,” ® 
R. Simeon asked. R. Samuel’s reply was: ““ The Holy One, blessed 
be He, wrapped himself in a white garment,1° and its splendour 1+ 
shone forth from one end of the world to the other.”’ He gave his 


‘ 


answer “in a whisper” (bi-lehishah). R. Simeon retorted with 


5 See also Sib. Oracle, III, 20. 

®In the Slavonic Book of Enoch we meet both the doctrine of creatio ex 
nihilo (see above) and a reference to the creative Word (24-30). 

. NEUMARK’S interpretation of this passage in the sense of emanation 
(loc. cit., Vol. I, 1, 1907, pp. 81-3) seems far-fetched. 

8 See J. THEODOR, Bereshit Rabba, p. 19 (on Gen. r. 3, 4), where all the 
parallels are listed. Cf. also W. BAcueErR, Die Agada der pal. Amoréer, Vol. I, 
1892, p. 545. 

® Some recensions read, “‘ Tell me how God created the world.”” As BACHER, 
loc. cit. has pointed out, this version cannot be regardéd as the original one. 
The question obviously concerned the creation of the light. The two different 
formulations of the question are discussed by SvERRE AALEN, Die Begriffe 
‘Licht’ und ‘Finsternis’ im Alten Testament, im Spatjudentum und im Rabbinismus, 
Oslo, 1951, pp. 262-4. AALEN suggests that there is no real difference between 
them, seeing that the creation of the world is a result of the creation of the light. 
We cannot accept this facile interpretation. 

1° Other readings: “‘ as in a garment ”’; “‘ in a garment.”’ 
11 Other readings: “‘ the splendour of His majesty.” 
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astonishment, “Is there not a Scriptural verse which says so ex- 
plicitly, namely Ps. 104, 2 (‘‘ He covereth himself with light as with a 
garment’), to which R. Samuel replied, ‘‘ As I have heard it in a 
whisper, I told it to you in a whisper.” R. Berekhyah, a Palestinian 
Amora of the fourth century, offers an alternative suggestion in the 
name of R. Isaac: “‘ The light was created from the place of the 
Temple.” 

Obviously, the doctrine contained in R. Samuel’s rather cryptic 
statement goes much beyond a recapitulation of the Psalmist’s 
poetic metaphor. It:ostensibly reads into it some meaning which 
could be revealed only to the initiated. Speaking “‘ in a whisper ”’ is 
a technical term for the communication of esoteric teaching.!2 The 
doctrine concerned is said to represent a tradition received from 
R. Samuel’s teacher, most probably R. Jonathan the Elder, and 
possibly going back to a still older source. The question put by R. 
Simeon ben Jehosadaq must likewise be considered one of old 
standing. It pre-supposes that the plain meaning of Gen. 1, 3 (“ And 
God said, Let there be light, and there was light ”) was no longer 
considered as self-evident. In fact, the reply given by R. Samuel ben 
Nahman implies that the light was not created by a Divine fiat or 
the Word of God but as an effulgence from the splendour of the 
Divine glory or from the “ garment” in which God wrapped him- 
self, as the mythical image describes it. We may see in this doctrine 
of emanation a decisive breaking-away from the cosmology of the 
Word as a creative power, preparing the ground for the more 
elaborate theories of emanation which were to emerge, under 
neoplatonic influence, at a much later stage of Jewish cosmological 
speculation. 

An analysis of R. Samuel’s midrash has to start from the fact that 
the light, the origin of which it seeks to explain, is obviously not the 
physical light of which we hear in Gen. 1, 3. The plain text in 
Genesis suggests that the creation of light took place only after 
heaven and earth had been called into being; that the earth was un- 
formed and void, and that there was darkness, the deep and the 
spirit of God hovering over the face of the waters. Light is the last 
creation of the first day. This tradition is upheld in Philo’s De 


12 Cf. W. BACHER, Die exegetische Terminologie der jiidischen Traditions- 
literatur, 1905, I, p. 94; II, 96, where, however, our passage is not listed, and the 
esoteric character of doctrines communicated ‘‘in a whisper” is not clearly 
stated. 
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opificio mundi (§§ 26-29), the Book of Jubilees (2, 2) and Midrash 
Tadsheh (6), where we hear of seven things that were created on the 
first day, viz. heaven, earth, darkness, the abyss, the spirit, water, 
and, to crown it all, the light.1? (It makes no difference that in 
Philo’s account only the incorporeal essences of these things were 
created on the first day.) We meet with a different view in Philo’s 
De somniis (I, 75) where the Logos is identified with the light which 
was created in the beginning. God himself, it is pointed out, is the 
archetype of all light, the model of the model, and the Logos is the 
model or pattern, the Word which contains the fullness of God, 
“light in fact.” “‘ For God said, ‘Let light come into being ’.” 
From this it is clear that the Light which is the Logos was the first 
creation, God’s First-born as it were, and the ideal world described 
in De opif. mundi as the work of the first day may be interpreted as 
the Logos or Light spoken of in De somniis. Sintilarly, the cosmogony 
of Poimandres describes the universe which exists within the light as 
the archetype of the visible universe as yet uncreated.14 The 
Slavonic Book of Enoch (25A) also sees in the coming forth of the 
Light from Adoil the first act of creation, preceding the creation of 
heaven and earth. 

That the light preceded heaven and earth in the order of creation 
is a view also held by several rabbinic teachers, notwithstanding the 
plain meaning of the Genesis text. At about the middle of the second 
century, R. Jehuda ben ‘Ila’i, a Tanaitic teacher of the third genera- 
tion, upheld this doctrine against R. Nehemiah, his contemporary. 
An anonymous midrash states that there are things which Moses 
left unexplained in the Torah and which were later expounded by 
King David in the Psalms. Thus, according to the Torah, God 
created the world first and the light afterwards. But David came and 
told us in Ps. 104, 2 that, in fact, the light was created first, for it is 
said, ‘‘ He covereth himself in light as in a garment, and stretcheth 
out the heavens ”—first the light and then the heavens (Ex. r. 15, 22). 
Similarly, R. Jehuda ben Simeon ben Pazzi, a Palestinian Amora 
who lived one generation after R. Samuel ben Nahman, expresses 
the view that several things which appear “‘ deep and veiled ” in the 
Genesis account of creation were expounded in later books of 


_ 73 In b. Hagigah 12a ten things are said to have been created on the first day, 
viz. heaven, earth, tohu, bohu, light, darkness, spirit, water, the quality (middah) 
of day and the quality of night. Similarly in Schatzhdhle, ed. C. BEZOLD, 1883, 

” “14 See C. H. Dopp, The Bible and the Greeks, 1935, p. 109. 
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Scripture. Thus, he declares, the creation of the light which was left 


unexplained in Genesis was explained more fully in Ps. 104, 2 
(Gen. r. 1, 6). 


The question, “‘ Whence was the light created?’ which was put 
to R. Samuel ben Nahman makes sense only on the assumption 
that the light was in fact the first creation. The questioner obviously 
followed the tradition which we have traced, and was anxious to 
learn what the famous Haggadist had to say about the origin of the 
light. There is no need to read into this question anything related to 
the Gnostic attacks on the Jewish God who created the world. 
Origen repudiates in his Contra Celsum+* two Gnostic heresies con- 
cerning the verse, “‘ Let there be light.”” The one, reflecting the 
opinion of Tatian, interpreted the words as a prayer for light uttered 
by the demiurge. The second expressed astonishment at the great 
God having lent the light to the ‘“‘ accursed God.” Here we have a 
clear echo of Marcion whose teachings were well known to Celsus 
and against whom Origen made such a determined stand.1* We 
know that the Rabbis of Palestine in the third century were engaged 
in a great deal of polemics against the Gnostics, and that the defence 
of Judaism which in an earlier period had been the concern of the 
Patriarch and his Academy had now been left to individual teachers. 
R. Samuel ben Nahman records a trenchant reply to a Gnostic 
interpretation of Gen. 1, 26 in the name of his teacher, R. Jonathan. 1’ 
But there is no warrant for reading into our midrash and the question 
which prompted it any attempt to answer the Gnostic innuendo 
that the creation of the light must have been embarrassing to the 
demiurge. The question, ‘“‘ Whence did God create the light ?”’ is 
but a natural corollary to the view that before all other things, 
including heaven and earth, God created the light. 


The question does, however, imply that the light which was the 
first creation was something different from the physical light we 
know. The reference is undoubtedly to the primordial light of which 
R. Jehudah ben Simeon ben Pazzi said that in it Adam could see 


15 ed. HENRY CHADWICK, 1953, p. 368, VI: 52. 
16 See CHADWICK, Joc. cit. pp. XXVIII, 369, note 2. 


17 Gen. r. 8, 8. See A. Biicuter, “ Uber die Minim von Sepphoris und 
Tiberias im zweiten und dritten Jahrhundert,” Judaica: Festschrift fiir Hermann 
Cohen, 1912, pp. 282, 294-5. 
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“from one end of the world to another.”’8 It should be noted that 
R. Samuel ben Nahman uses the same phrase when saying in his 
reply that by God’s wrapping himself in a garment, a splendour shone 
forth “‘ from one end of the world to the other.” There is, moreover, 
some inner connection between the concept of the primordial light 
and that of primordial man, as I have tried to show elsewhere. *° 
We have to recognise that in haggadic thought the two motifs over- 
lap in the same way in which Philo’s Logos is described both as the 
light of the first day and as the heavenly man.?° It should then be 
clear that in posing the question, “‘ Whence did the light come into 
being?”, R. Simeon ben Jehosadaq referred to the primordial 
light, and that this notion carried certain undertones of a highly 
mystical nature. 


We have now to consider the answer given by R. Samuel ben 
Nahman. What is the meaning of the statement that God wrapped 
himself in a garment? Robert Eisler has furnished us with a wealth 
of information on the theme of the ‘‘ Weltenmantel,” and quoted our 
midrash as evidence of the survival of pagan myths of oriental 
origin in rabbinic Judaism.?1 But this does not lead us very far. It 
does not explain why Ps. 104, 2 was considered innocuous, whereas 
R. Samuel ben Nahman’s midrash had to be communicated in a 
whisper. V. Aptovitzer’s interesting study on our subject?? is 
vitiated by the untenable theory that R. Samuel ben Nahman 
regarded the light as a kind of prime matter (“‘ Urstoff ’’), and that 
R. Isaac similarly used the term “ place of the Temple ” as a meta- 
phor for light in the sense of prime matter. Aptovitzer ignores the 
fact that our midrash is not concerned with the origin of the world 
but with the question whence the light was created. Nor does he 
make any definite suggestion as to the meaning of the mythical image 
describing God as wrapping himself in a garment. 


18 Gen. r. 11, 2; Ex. r. 35, 1; Num. r. 13, 5. In b. Hag. 12a the statement is 
attributed to R. Eleazar. The spiritual nature of the primordial light is also 
stressed in patristic literature. Basil the Great (b. c. 330; Bishop of Caesarea 
after 370) refers to it in his first homily on the Hexaémeron as “a spiritual 
light,” (PS VOTTOV), preceding the genesis of the world. Cf. Basile de 
Césarée, Homélies sur ? Hexaeméron, Text Grec, Introduction et Traduction de 
S. Giet, Paris (in the series, Sources Chrétiennes, ed. DE LUBAC-DANIELOU). 

MOOG Clits Ds 2o=32e 

20 Cf. E. R. GOODENOUGH, By Light, Light, 1935, pp. 366, 381, 383. 

21 Cf. R. EISLER, Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt, 1, 1910, pp. 224-5. 

22Cf. V. Aptowirzer, “ Zur Kosmologie der Agada. Licht als Urstoff,” 
MGW, 1928, pp. 363-370. 
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It may be noted, in the first place, that R. Samuel ben Nahman 
speaks in another context of ten garments of God.?* This particular 
statement is based on a number of Biblical passages in which God is 
depicted as clothing himself in majesty, power, justice, etc. 24 It hardly 
goes beyond the purpose of homiletical edification but clearly 
illustrates the author’s fondness of the motif of God’s garment. It 
also points to the intrinsic meaning of the term “ garment ’’ as 
denoting an “attribute”? or “ aspect”’ of God. “ Putting on the 
garment ”’ must therefore be tantamount to manifesting a hidden 
aspect of the Divine. We suggest that the ‘‘ garment” of God 
mentioned in our midrash is identical with God’s Wisdom (Hokhmah) 
or Logos, and that the splendour shining forth from itis the primordial 
light. The image reflects a widespread theme of hellenistic thought, 
and can be fully appreciated only against its background. Thus the 
god Aion, representing the dimensions of time and space, is said to 
contain the five elements or realm of light which are his “* garment.” 
As H. Junker has shown, this conception is of Iranian origin, and 
Aion stands for the god Zarvan.*° It becomes prominent in the 
Manichean myth of creation, and is also reflected in the Mandaean 
Ginza.?* A faint echo of Zarvan-Aion as the bearer of light can be 
found in the Slavonic Book of Enoch (25A), which was probably 
written by an Alexandrian Jew of the first century. It depicts the 
first act of creation as the bursting of the belly of Adoil and a “‘ great 
light ”’ coming out. Born of that light, there came forth a “ great 
Age ” showing all creation which God had harboured in his Mind. 27 
The “‘ great Age”’ is obviously identical with the god Zarvan or 
Aion who is the son of Light and a kind of Logos. The idea of 
Zarvan-Aion-Logos being clothed in light as in a garment and con- 
taining all creation is closely akin to Philo’s Logos doctrine. In a 
passage quoted by Aptovitzer, but not analysed by him, Philo 
describes the Logos as “illumined by a brilliant light” and as 


23 Cf, Cant. r. 4.10; Pesikta R. K. (B) p. 147b-148a; Deut. r. 2, end. 
24 The passages concerned are Ps. 104, 1; 93, 1; Dan. 7, 9; Isa. 59, 17; 63,2. 


25 Cf. H. JUNKER, Uber iranische Quellen der hellenistischen Aion-Vorstellung, 
Vortrdge der Bibliothek Warburg, 1921-2. 

26 Cf, R. REITZENSTEIN, Das Iranische Erlosungsmysterium, 1921, pp. 39; 
41; Ginza, ed. LIDZBARSKI, p. 7. 

27 See R. H. CHARLES, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testa- 
ment in English, Vol. II, p. 445. CHARLES explains the name Adoil as a malfor- 
mation of Yad-El. : oom ; 

The “garments of glory”? mentioned in Enoch 62, 15 signify the eternal life 
in the new Aeon. Cf. H. BIETENHARD, Die himmlische Welt im Urchristentum und 
Spdatjudentum, Tubingen, 1951, pp. 226-7. 
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“putting on the garments,” the symbolism being allegorically 
derived from the Biblical description of the High Priest, his anoint- 
ment with oil, and his putting on the garments of office (De fuga, 110). 
The garments, Philo explains, are the cosmos, “for he?® arrays 
himself in earth and air and water and fire and all that comes from 
these.’ This statement strikingly recalls the conception of Aion 
containing the five elements or realm of light which are his garment. 
In a sense, Philo’s Logos is a de-mythologised Zarvan-Aion. There 
is no trace in Philo of the Gnostic interpretations (found in later 
writings, notably in the Chuastuanift and Acta Archelai) of the 
“ garment ” of Zarvan-Aion as ‘“‘ armour ” in the battle against the 
demons of darkness. That the motif of the five elements as garment 
is older than its interpretation as armour has been shown by 
Reitzenstein.2® We suggest that R. Samuel beg Nahman’s descrip- 
tion of God putting on a garment of light is modelled on the Philo 
passage we have quoted. It portrays God as clothing himself in the 
Logos or Wisdom or primordial Light, the garment being the Logos 
itself, not, as in Philo, the cosmos or the elements. Putting on the 
garment of light is another way of saying that God revealed his 
Logos by the light which radiated from it. 

There can be little doubt that the effulgence of the primordial 
light from the garment of God, i.e. the Divine Logos or Wisdom is 
regarded in terms of radiation or emanation. The use in our text of 
the phrase, “its splendour shone forth” (hibhig ziwo) clearly in- 
dicates this. We have therefore before us a somewhat veiled but 
unmistakable form of the doctrine of emanation. It does not 
suggest an emanation of the Logos-Wisdom from the Divine essence 
but is content to allude to the emanation of the primordial light 
from the Divine Logos, mythically described as God’s garment. As 
to the precise nature of the primordial light, we may say that it partly 
coincides with the Logos as the pre-figuration of all creation, as a 
KOouos vontos in the Philonic sense, and partly represents the 
physical light as well. In the hellenistic tradition, even the physical 
light of the sun is considered as on the border-line between spirit and 
matter. As A. H. Armstrong has shown, Plotinus’ theory of 
emanation is largely modelled on this concept of the nature of 


_ *8ie. the Logos, not God, as COLSON and Wuiraker, Philo, Loeb Classical 
Library, V, p. 69 suggest by their spelling of “‘ he ” with a capital H. 
** loc. cit. p. 41. For the identification of primordial man with Ormuzd, 


son of Zarvan, cf. REITZENSTEIN-SCHAEDER, Studien zum antiken Synkreti 
1926, pp. 276, 281. ynkretismus, 
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light. In a passage of the Hermetica the light of the sun, the source 
of all being and life in the visible world, is said to be the receptacle of 
“intelligible substance’ (vontn ovucia).2® There is, therefore, 
nothing intrinsically difficult about R. Samuel ben Nahman’s 
doctrine of the effulgence of light—even physical light—from the 
Divine Logos. The theory made perfect sense in the hellenistic 
climate of thought. 

R. Samuel ben Nahman’s midrash became, however, unintelligible 
to medieval Jewish philosophers who had lost the tradition offering 
the key to its symbolism. As is well known, Maimonides (Guide II, 
26) confesses his utter bewilderment in the face of the strange view 
of creation propounded by our midrash in the form given to it in 
Pirge de-R. Eliezer (ch. 3). He is inclined to see in it a reference to 
creation from light as prime matter (as Aptovitzer did after him), 
and emphatically rejects the doctrine implied. In contrast to him, 
R. Isaac the Blind and the mystics of Gerona upheld the midrash by 
interpreting it in conformity with their emanationist doctrine of 
creation. Their comments on our midrash are found in three places, 
viz. R. Ezra’s Perush ‘al Shir ha-shirim (falsely attributed to RaM- 
BaN), Altona, pp. 5b-6a; R. Ezra’s letter to R. Abraham ben 
Isaac, Hazan of Gerona and known as a Qabbalist, in reply to a 
question put to him; published by G. Scholem in Sefer Bialik, 
pp. 157-8; and in R. Azriel’s Perush ha-Agadot, ed. Tishby, pp. 
110-11. The Azriel passage is somewhat corrupt but can easily be 
restored on the basis of the text in R. Ezra’s Perush ‘al Shir ha- 
shirim. The importance of this passage lies in the fact that it men- 
tions R. Isaac the Blind (Rabbenu he-Hasid) as author of the inter- 
pretation offered. 

The passage in R. Ezra’s Perush links the Comment on our 
midrash with Cant. 3, 9 (“ King Solomon made himself a palanquin 
. of the wood of Lebanon ”’), interpreting ““ Lebanon ” as a mystical 
symbol of the “‘ clear wisdom ” (hokhmah melubenet), a reference to 
the ‘“‘white garment” (simlah lebhanah) mentioned in some of the 
variant readings of our text.*1_ The passage reads as follows: 

‘“** King Solomon made himself a palanquin of the wood of 


Lebanon’. This means to say that from the emanation and 
radiance of Wisdom the light shone forth, and emanated from 


30 Cf. A. H. ARMSTRONG, The Architecture of the Intelligible Universe in the 
Philosophy of Plotinus, 1940, pp. 54-8. bah 
31 Cf. Te‘udah hadashah le-toldot re’ shit ha-qabbalah, Sefer Bialik, pp. 155-62. 
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Him (2). This is meant by what is said in Genesis Rabba: “Whence 
was the light created? The Holy One, blessed be He, wrapped 
Himself as in a garment, and its splendour shone forth from one 
end of the world to the other.’ The ‘ garment ’ is the preparing of 
the emanation of the all-encompassing Wisdom. ‘ He wrapped 
himself’ means that He (?) received a splendour from that 
emanation, and light in the true sense shone forth.” 

“‘ This is likewise the opinion of R. Eliezer the Great, who said: 
‘Whence were the heavens created ? He took part of the light of 
His garment, put it on like a robe, and they (sc. the heavens) were 
extending continually, as it is written, He covereth himself with 
light as with a garment, He spreadeth the heavens like a curtain. 
From which place was the earth created ? He took part of the 
snow under the Throne of His glory and threw it, as it is written, 
He saith to the snow, Be thou earth’ (Job 37, 6). This follows 
Plato’s view who said that it was absurd (to think) that the 
Creator should produce something out of nething, and that there 
is a (pre-) existent matter. It stands to Him in the same relation as 
for comparison’s sake clay to the potter and iron to the blacksmith, 
who form it as they please. The Creator, blessed be He, likewise 
forms from matter heaven and earth and sometimes something 
different. His inability to create something out of nothing does 
not indicate any deficiency on his part, even as it does not indicate 
any deficiency on his part that He is unable to produce what is 
logically absurd, e.g. creating a square the diagonal of which is 
equal to its length or combining two contraries at the same 
instant. Just as this does not imply any deficiency in His power, in 
the same way no short-coming on his part is indicated by his 
inability to effect an emanation of something from nothing. For 
this belongs to the logically absurd. King Solomon in his pure 
wisdom and correct thinking meant this (when he said) in (an 
utterance inspired by) the Holy Spirit: ‘ Of the woods of Lebanon ’” 
—thence everything emanated. The essences existed before, but 
the emanation was ‘ innovated.’ To this they referred—be their 
memory for a blessing—when saying, ‘ Let there be light, and 
there was light.’ It is not written, ‘and light came to be,’ but, ‘and 
light was,’ i.e. had already been there before; for it had already 
emanated from the supernal Light, since it had been in the 
supernal Power.” 


Some of the notions expressed in R. Ezra’s Perush are further 
expanded in the letter to R. Abraham: 


“Where does our teacher Moses (sc. ben Maimon) come into 
conflict with the Qabbalah? Know thou that the words of R. 
Eliezer the Great are absolutely correct in saying ‘ Whence were 
the heavens created, and whence was the earth created ?’, for 
he follows the opinion of Plato who said that it is impossible to 
assume that God produced anything from nothing; but matter 
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has always been in existence. It stands to Him in the same 
relation as e.g. the clay to the potter, or the iron to the blacksmith 
who do with it what they please, God likewise one time forming 
of it heaven and earth, at another time forming of it something 
else. All this is exactly as our Teacher Moses wrote in the Guide 
to the Perplexed (Il, 13) where he speaks of the various theories 
concerning the question whether the world is eternal. With 
regard to this King Solomon said, ‘ King Solomon ’—i.e. the 
Holy one, blessed be He, unto whom peace belongeth—‘ made 
himself a palanquin of the wood of Lebanon’ (Cant. 3, 9)—i.e. 
from the emanation of the splendour of Wisdom which is his 
garment. Likewisé, our Sages of blessed memory, said, ‘ Lebanon 
denotes the supernal Holy of Holies’ (Cant. r. 3, 19). By the 
* palanquin’ is meant His ‘ glory’ or Name or Throne, and it 
emanates from the Wisdom which is in the ‘ Nought.’ But we 
must not ask whence the light of his garment was created, for 
we must not break through the barrier and search for the hidden 
and that which thought cannot grasp. Likewise our Sages said 
‘Whence was the world created ?’ The Holy One, blessed be He, 
wrapped himself in a white garment, and its splendour radiated 
from one end of the world to the other, as it is written, ‘ Who 
coverest thyself with light as with a garment’ (Ps. 104, 2), i.e. 
with the Splendour of Wisdom. For this reason, Wisdom is 
called Lebanon. The truth is that the essences (hawayot) had been 
in existence before, whereas the emanation was ‘ innovated ’, for 
it is written, ‘ He uncovereth deep things out of (the) darkness 
(of the Nought of Thought) ’ (Job 12, 22), ““ And bringeth out to 
light the shadow of death’ (ibid): ‘ And God said, Let there be 
light.” ‘ He revealeth the deep and secret things; He knoweth 
what is in the darkness, and the light dwelleth with Him’ (Dan. 
2, 22). He brought the light out from the darkness. The ‘ deep’ 
denotes the Chariot (Merkabah) and the ‘ secret things’ denote 
the work of Creation (ma‘aseh bereshit). “He knoweth what is in 
the darkness ’ means that He caused the emanation of the essences 
which were in the darkness; and ‘ the light dwelleth with Him’ 
means that He brought out the light from the darkness, as it is 
written, ‘ And darkness was upon the face of the deep . . . and 
God said, Let there be light ’.”” 


The doctrine delineated in these passages goes far beyond the 


meaning of R. Samuel ben Nahman’s midrash. It postulates the 
Divine Nought (’Ayin) as the hidden source of the supernal Wisdom. 


It expresses itself in favour of the Platonic doctrine of pre-existent 


matter, and it differentiates between the pre-existence in the Divine 
Mind of the essences of things and their actual “ innovation ” (in 
time) as a result of a process of emanation. Moreover, the back- 
ground of this doctrine is no longer hellenistic philosophy and myth- 
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ology but a certain type of Neoplatonism such as we find in Isaac 
Israeli, the tenth-century Jewish philosopher, whose “ Chapter on 
the Elements” is quoted by R. Azriel.*? There is a direct line 
from Israeli’s concept of supernal Wisdom to the one we find in the 
incipient Qabbalah of R. Isaac the Blind and the Gerona mystics. 
But notwithstanding all these differences, the essential element of 
R. Samuel’s midrash has been preserved: The light is an emanation 
from the Divine Logos or Wisdom, which contains the totality of 
creation within it. Creation is a process of emanation. It was not 
by pure chance, therefore, that the thirteenth-century mystics of 
Spain found it possible to connect their doctrine with the midrash of 
the third century teacher of Palestine. #3 : 


Manchester A. ALTMANN 


32 Cf. TisHBy, loc. cit., p. 110, n. 19. 


$3 Cf. my article, “‘ Isaac Israeli’s Chapter on the Elements, JJS, Vol. VII 
1956, pp. 31 ff. : ‘ 
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HIS ARTICLE is limited to a discussion of the conditions under 

which Jewish law permits the infliction of pain on dumb creatures 
for medical purposes and, conversely, under which it modifies 
certain religious precepts in order to prevent or mitigate their 
suffering. We are not, therefore, here concerned with the general 
attitude of Judaism to the prevention of cruelty to animals,! but a 
few observations on this subject and some comparative views of 
Christianity are essential as an introduction to the laws to be dealt 
with. 

Both the Bible and the Talmud emphatically affirm the view that 
the brute creation, too, is sensitive to physical pain. But this purely 
physiological recognition assumes its real importance only in con- 
junction with the far more significant assertion that in the divine 
order of the cosmos the animal, with its feelings and even its “‘ soul”? 
and its “ merit,” is an object of compassion and distinct consider- 


* For the sake of convenience, references to sources from the Bible and from 
JosEPH KAro’s Shulhan ‘Arukh (the final comprehensive code of Jewish law) are 
given in the text. For the divisions and commentaries of this code the following 
abbreviations are used: O.H. (Orah Hayim); Y.D. (Yoreh De‘ah); H.M. (Hoshen 
Mishpat); E.H. (Even Ha-‘Ezer); M.A. (Magen Avraham); TaZ (Turei Zahav); 
and A.H. (‘Arukh Ha-Shulhan). Encyclopedias are abbreviated as follows: JE 
(Jewish Encyclopedia, New York, 1901-6); OY (Osar Yisra’el, Berlin & Vienna, 
1924); JL (Juedisches Lexikon, Berlin, 1927-30); and ERE (Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics, Edinburgh, 1908-21). 

1 On this subject, see JE, vol. iv, p. 376, s.v. “ Cruelty to Animals”’; OY, 
vol. ix, p. 49 ff.; JL, vol. v, p. 945, s.v. “‘ Tierschutz ’’; and especially the articles 
by J. WouLGEMuTH, “‘ Vom Tier und seiner Wertung,” in Jeschurun, (Berlin), 
vol. xiv (1927), p. 585 ff.; “‘ Das Leid der Tiere,” in Jeschurun, vol. xv (1928), 
pp. 245 ff. and 452 ff.; and ‘‘ Einfuehlung in das Empfindungsleben der Tiere,” 
in Jeschurun, vol. xvi (1929), pp. 455 ff. and 535 ff. 

2 So, e.g., “‘ The righteous man regardeth the soul of his beast ” (Prov. xii. 
10); cf. Gen. i. 24. See WoHLGEMUTH, in Jeschurun, vol. xiv, p. 591 ff. 

3 Cf. God’s ‘“‘ remembrance ”’ of the beasts and cattle in Noah’s Ark (Gen. 
viii. 1) and the significant comments of the Midrash on this passage (Gen. Rabbah, 
xxxiii). A similar thought occurs in the divine argument with Jonah on the 
destruction of Niniveh (Jon. iv. 11) and the aggadic interpretation of it (bTa‘anith 
16a). With reference to the “‘ merit ” of animals, the Talmud states axiomatically: 
“* The Holy One, blessed be He, does not withhold the reward of any creature ” 
(bPesahim 118a); cf. SA‘“ADYAH GAON, Emunoth weDe‘oth, iii; and MAIMONIDES, 
Guide of the Perplexed, iii. 18. See also WOHLGEMUTH, in Jeschurun, vol. xvi, 
p. 460 ff. There is also some support in biblical and talmudic sources for the 
assumption that animals, too, are held to account and punished for their mis- 
deeds; see WOHLGEMUTH, in Jeschurun, vol. xiv, p. 597 ff. Cf. also NACHMANIDES, 
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ation,4 or—as the Psalmist expresses it—that the salvation of the 
Lord extends equally to “‘ man and beast > (Ps. xxxvi: 7). In this 
respect, as Wohlgemuth® has shown in the course of his valuable 
articles on the place of the animal in Jewish thought and law, the 
outlook of the Hebrew Scriptures, with their many lessons and 
illustrations drawn from the animal kingdom, is considerably at 
variance with that of the New Testament in the imagery of which 
animals, with the exception of the lamb, hardly occur. 

This difference of outlook characterises the respective views on 
the relationship of the animal to the human being as well as to 
God; it. may be epitomised by the .contrast between the Lord’s 
argument with Job: ‘‘ Who provideth for the raven his prey, when 
his young ones cry unto God, and wander for lack of food ?” (Job 
XXXViii: 41) and Paul’s reasoning: “‘ Who . . . feedeth a flock, and 
eateth not of the milk of the flock ?. . . For it i written in the law of 
Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth | 
out the corn. Doth God take care for oxen? Or saith he it alto- 
gether for our sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, this is written: that 
he that plougheth should plough in hope; and that he that thresheth 
in hope should be partaker of his hope”’ (1 Cor. ix: 7, 9-10). Neither 
of these statements, it is true, may be completely representative of 
the attitude taken up, respectively, by all Jewish and by all Christian 
teachers. But the fact remains that the outlook manifested by the 
question addressed to Job was given concrete expression in a series 
of Jewish laws designed to guard animals against hunger,’ over- 


on Gen. ix. 5. Animals were also credited with ethical instincts; for talmudic 
statements and comparative sources in patristic literature, see MICHAEL GUTT- 
Beer a MGW, vol. Ixxvili (1934), p. 180 f. See also WOHLGEMUTH, op. cit., 
p. : 

4 So, e.g., Ps. cxlv. 9, 15, 16; and cxlvii. 9. To illustrate the text: “‘... and 
His tender mercies are over all His works ”’ (Ps. cxlv. 9), the Talmud relates that 
R. Judah, the Prince, was smitten with a tooth-ache, because he had rebuked a 
calf which shielded its head in his lap when taken to the slaughter with the words: 
““ Go, for this reason you have been created !’’; he was relieved from his pain 
only when, on another occasion 13 years later, he asked his mother to spare 
some young weasels whilst sweeping the house (bBaba Mesi‘a 85a; cf. Gen. 
Rabbah, xxxiii. 3; and xcvi. 5); see WOHLGEMUTH, op. cit., p. 606 f. 

°On the significance of this passage, see WOHLGEMUTH, in Jeschurun, 
vol. xvi, p. 464 ff. 

® WOHLGEMUTH, in Jeschurun, vol. xvi, p. 457 (note). On the attitude to 
animals of the classic peoples, see W. E. H. Lecky, History of European Morals, 
London, 1911, vol. i, p. 44 ff. 

’ A talmudic sage taught that it was forbidden to buy any animal or bird 
unless one had first assured the necessary supply of its food (jKetuboth, iv. 8). 
Greater legal force was attached to the teaching derived from the verse: “ And 
I will give grass in thy fields for thy cattle, and thou shalt eat and be satisfied ” 
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work, ® disease and distress, while Paul’s questions led Pope Pius IX 
to object to the formation of an animal protection society because 
he believed the project to be based on a “‘ theological error.’ ® 

On the other hand, there can be little doubt as to the definitely 
subordinate place occupied in Jewish thought by the brute creation 
in its relation to man. Whether the creation of man to “ have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that creepeth upon the earth ” (Gen. i: 26 and 
28) is to be understood as a divine command or, as Wohlgemuth!° 
prefers, as a blessing, Jewish thinkers are agreed in assuming and 
justifying the subservience of the animal to man.!! In talmudic 
literature, moreover, there is much support for the opinion that the 
animals were specially created in order to serve man’s material, 12 
and indeed even moral,+% needs. Among the purposes thus assigned 


(Deut. xi. 15): “It is unlawful for man to taste anything until he has provided 
food for his cattle” (bGittin 62a). Surprisingly, this law is not codified in the 
Shulhan ‘Arukh, although its validity is indirectly assumed (O.H., clxvii. 6; 
Gumbiner [M.A., a.l., 18] mentions it expressly). But it is included in several 
other codes, for example, by Marmonipes (Hil. ‘Avadim, ix. 8) and ABRAHAM 
DANziG (Hayei Adam, xlv. 1). On the extension of this law to the feeding of 
birds, see AZULAY, Birke Yoseph, O.H., clvii. 4; and Sha‘are Teshuvah, O.H., 
clxvii. 2. 

8 See Ex. xxill. 5; Deut. xxii. 4; and the talmudic treatment of these laws in 
bBaba Mesi‘a 32a ff. Even the regulation regarding the hired servant: ‘‘ In 
the same day shalt thou give him his hire’ (Deut. xxiv. 15) is homiletically 
applied to the beast (Ex. Rabbah, xxxi. 7). 

9 See E. WESTERMARK, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
1906, vol. ii, p. 508. 

10 WOHLGEMUTH, in Jeschurun, vol. xiv, p. 601. Cf. also RASHI, a.l. 

11 See WOHLGEMUTH, op. cit., p. 600 ff. 

12 This idea often recurs; it is expressed most succinctly in the Mishnah: 
** Were they [i.e. the beasts and birds] not all created in order to serve me?” 
(mQiddushin, iv. 14). On this assumption the Talmud also explains why man’s 
creation came last and only after that of the lower creatures (see Tosephta 
Sanhedrin, viii. 3)—in terms very similar to those used by PHILO (De opificio 
mundi, §25) and later by several Church writers; see V. ApTowiTzeER, “‘ Anteil- 
nahme der physischen Welt an den Schicksalen des Menschen,” in MGWJ, 
vol. Ixv (1921), p. 72 f. The belief that the whole universe was created only for 
the sake of man was strongly supported by SA’ADYAH GAON (Emunoth Wede‘oth, 
iv [begin]; and Responsa,ed., POZNANSKI, no. 11, p. 25) and ABRAHAM IBN EZRA 
(on Gen. i. 26). Although MAIMoNIDES (Guide of the Perplexed, iii. 13 and 25; 
cf. HANs LIEBESCHUETZ, ‘‘ Eine Polemik des Thomas von Aquino gegen Maimo- 
nides,” in MGW, vol. Ixxx [1936], p. 93 ff.) polemised against this view, it was 
again affirmed by IssERLEs (in his philosophic work Torath Ha‘olah, iii. 22) and 
Morbecal JAFFE (Levush, O.H., i [begin.]) in the 16th century. For some further 
ancient Jewish and comparative sources, see APTOWITZER, op. cit., in MGWJ, 
vol. lxiv (1920), p. 227 f. 

18 Thus, the rabbis held that animals, particularly those which “ you look 
upon as superfluous,” were created as agents for the divine punishment of 
man (Gen. Rabbah, x. 5 and 7; cf. also Sifra, Emor, ix [end]; bTa‘anith 18b; 
Semahoth, viii [end]; and Midrash Rabbah, on Eccl. iii. 17); see APTOWITZER, 
op. cit., p. 309 ff. The idea that man can learn moral lessons from animal 
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to animals are, in particular, the medical requirements of man. A 
midrashic work,14 probably of the 10th century,1° expressly de- 
clared that “ forbidden animals and reptiles were brought into the 
world only [in order to serve] as medicines for the sons of man 
upon earth.” A similar claim was already made by Philo*® almost a 
thousand years earlier. The Talmud, too, appears to subscribe to 
much the same idea in its statement!’: “‘ Of all the Holy One, 
blessed be He, created, there is not one thing for no purpose; He 
created the snail [as a remedy] for a scab; the fly [in a crushed state 
to be applied as an ointment] for [the sting of] a hornet; the mos- 
quito [to be similarly applied] for [the bite of] a serpent; the serpent 
for a sore; and the spider for [the bite of] a scorpion.” About a 
hundred years later, the Church Father St. Jerome*® likewise 
maintained that everything was created for the sake of man and that, 
therefore, “all animals which are not created for food, exist to 
serve as medicines.” 

The early Jewish and Christian traditions, then, while they 
diverged substantially in their evaluation of the animal and of the 
sympathy due to it, held in common the belief in the utilitarian 
purpose of the animal creation and especially its uses for medical 
ends. Consequently, the two religions are in broad agreement on 
the right of man to exploit the dumb creatures‘for the promotion of 
his health. But there is virtually no parallel in Christian teachings 


behaviour is already expressed in the Bible regarding the exemplary industry of 
the ant (Prov. vi. 6) and the wisdom of animals generally (Job xxxv. 11). In the 
Talmud this concept is further elaborated: “If the Torah had not been given, 
we might have learned decency from the cat, [the prohibition of] theft from 
the ant, [of] incest from the dove, and the proper [marital] conduct from the 
cock ” (b‘Eruvin 100b). 

14 Tanna d’be Eliyahu Rabbah, i (end); ed. FRIEDMANN, 1902, p. 6. 

15 See JE, vol. viii, p. 568; and JL, vol. v, p. 864 f. 

16 Pui_o fragment, reproduced by Eusesius, Praeparatio Evangelica, viii. 14, 
60; see P. WENDLAND, Philos Schrift ueber die Vorsehung, Berlin, 1892, p. 80; 
cited by S. Krauss, Talmudische Archaeologie, 1910, vol. i, p. 711 (note 476). 

17 bShabbath 77b. The same statement, with slight variations and attributed 
to another author, also appears in jBerakhoth, ix. 2. KRAUuss (op. cit., vol. i, 
p. 257) evidently overlooked these passages when he characterised as genuinely 
Jewish the assertion by BEN Sirau “God bringeth up medicines from the 
earth; by them the physician healeth ” (Ecclus. xxxviii. 4) in contrast to PHILO’s 
belief in the medicinal purpose of the animal creation: Krauss regarded the 
latter view as “‘ an assumption which had less justification for the Jewish world 
than for the pagan.’ Nevertheless, the mainly vegetarian origin of medicinal 
products was sometimes assumed in classic Jewish sources. BEN SIRAH’S state- 
ment is quoted in Gen. Rabbah, x. 6; and a similar assumption appears in the 
Targum on Eccl. ii. 5. 

18 JEROME, Contra Jovinian, ii. 6; quoted by A. HARNACK, Medizinisches aus 
der aeltesten Kirchengeschichte, 1902, p. 22. 
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for the many religious enactments found in Jewish sources on the 
claims of animals to kindness and even to the setting aside of various 
religious laws if these may cause injury or distress to them. 

The question of the legality of using living animals for medical 
purposes arose only in connection with the practice of vivisection. 
The earliest controversial references to experiments on living beings 
concern, however, not animals but human objects. In a much 
discussed passage the Ist century writer Celsus!® accused the 
Alexandrian physicians Herophilus and Erasistratos of having 
practised vivisection on human beings. This charge was repeated by 
the Church Fathers Tertullian?® and Augustine?+ with much 
indignation. Some modern medical historians have sustained the 
charge”?; others have rebutted it, explaining the accusation as a 
reflection of the criticism of dissection in general as practised at 
Alexandria.?3 In the 16th century, a similar charge was again 
preferred against the great anatomist Vesalius?4 who himself 
complained that “ the ecclesiastical caucus would not countenance 
the vivisection of the brain.” ?° Although doctors in the Middle Ages 
and after have at least thought of human vivisection, 2° it was left 
to the Nazis in the 20th century actually to practise that abomination 
on a horrifying scale. 

Vivisection on animals was not employed as an instrument of 
scientific enquiry until the dawn of the modern era. Bacon advo- 
cated the recourse to vivisection for medical purposes in terms 
suggesting that it was not actually done in his day,?? but Harvey 
spoke of it as having contributed to his discovery of the circulation 
of the blood.?® As experiments on living animals became more 
frequent, the protests of the “ anti-vivisectionists ’’ also grew more 
vociferous. But the attacks on the practice were generally motivated by 


19 CeLsus, Proem. 

20 TERTULLIAN, De anima, cap. x. 

21 AUGUSTINE, De anima et eius origine, iv. 3 and 6. These passages suggest 
(probably without justification) that human vivisection was still practised in his 


day (early 5th century); see L. THORNDIKE, A History of Magic and Experimental 
Science, 1923, vol. i, p. 147 (note 7). 

22 So T. PUSCHMANN, A History of Medical Education, 1891, p. 78; and L. 
EDELSTEIN, ‘“‘ Die Geschichte der Sektion in der Antike,” in Quellen und Studien 
zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften und der Medizin, 1932, p. 102. 

23 See C. SincerR, The Evolution of Anatomy, 1925, p. 34 f. The justification 
of the charge is placed i in doubt particularly by GALEN’ silence on it. 

24 See J. J. WALSH, The Popes and Science, 1912, p. 117. 

Zo Scelle J. COLE, A History of Comparative Anatomy, 1944, p. 57. 

26 See EDELSTEIN, op. cif., p. 88 (note). 

ai See LECKY, Op. Cit., vol. ii, p. 176 (note). 

SEI SCe REE CK Yan/0C. cit., citing ACLAND’s Harveian Oration, 1865, p. 55. 
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sentimental rather than religious factors. The line usually adopted 
is well typified by the fierce onslaught of Johnson: “ Among the 
inferior professors of medical knowledge,” he wrote in 1785, 2° “is 
a race of wretches, whose lives are only varied by varieties of cruelty; 
whose favourite amusement is to nail dogs to tables and open them 
alive; to try how long life may be continued in various degrees of 
mutilation, or with the excision or laceration of the vital parts; to 
examine whether burning irons are felt more acutely by the bone or 
tendon; and whether the more lasting agonies are produced by 
poison forced into the mouth or injected into the veins . . . With 
pretensions much less reasonable, the anatomical novice tears out 
the living bowels of an animal, and styles himself physician, prepares 
himself by familiar cruelty for that profession which he is to exercise 
upon the tender and the helpless . . . by which he has opportunities 
to extend his arts of torture, and continue these experiments upon 
infancy and age, which he has hitherto tried upon cats and dogs. 
What is alleged in defence of these hateful practices everyone knows; 
but the truth is, that by knives, fire, and poison, knowledge is not 
always sought, and is very seldom attained . . . I know not, that by 
living dissections any discovery has been made by which a single 
malady is more easily cured .. . It is time that universal resentment 
should arise against these horrid operations, which tend to harden 
the heart, extinguish those sensations which give man confidence in 
man, and make the physician more dreadful than the gout or stone.” 
In 1876 the Report on Vivisection by the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals also confirmed that the main 
objections were not of a religious nature. It was only in that year 
that statutory restrictions on the practice were introduced in Britain 
for the first time in the Cruelty to Animals Act. It limited lawful 
experiments on living animals to licensees only, except if invertebrate 
animals were used. The Act was again found satisfactory by the 
Royal Commission on Vivisection which was appointed in 1906 
and which published its report in 1912.*° 

Only Islam appears to have raised religious objections to vivi- 
section. According to Meyerhof,*! the dissection of living animals 
was forbidden to Arabs, and such experiments were therefore 


2° JOHNSON, in Idler, no. 17 (August 5, 1758). 

30 See ERE, vol. xii, p. 626 f. 

°1M. MEyYeRHoF, “ Science and Medicine,” in Legacy of Islam, ed., T. W. 
ARNOLD and A. GUILLAUME, 1931, p. 344. 
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rendered impossible. But in the view of the Church, vivisection is 
permissible if necessary for scientific research.?2 Amplifying the 
attitude of his Church, a Roman Catholic theologian recently 
stated that, whilst animals lack reason and personality and cannot 
therefore be entitled to strict rights,#* it is unethical to inflict un- 
necessary pain on them; yet, such action would not involve the 
violation of any particular virtue (except probably that of tem- 
perance) nor constitute a mortal sin or a sin of injustice.?4 This 
appraisal of the present attitude of Roman Catholicism indicates a 
slight modification of the views on the rights of animals upheld by 
Christianity in earlier times. These have been summed up by Henry 
S. Salt?® as follows: “‘ There is . . . truth in the statement [by A. 
Jameson °°] that ‘ the primitive Christians, by laying so much stress 
upon a future life in contradistinction to this life, and placing the 
lower creatures out of the pale of hope, placed them at the same 
time out of the pale of sympathy, and thus laid the foundation for 
their utter disregard of animals in the light of our fellow-creatures.’ 
It is certain that during the Middle Ages, when the Roman Catholic 
Church was dominant, there was, in this respect, little or no progress 
in humanitarian feeling, the indifference of Roman Catholicism to 
the claims of animals being broken only by the splendid example of 
St. Francis of Assisi, whose profound sense of brotherhood with 
beast and bird is the more remarkable owing to its contrast with the 
general callousness of his contemporaries.*” It was this lack of 
sympathy which, surviving in large measure even to modern times, 
caused Buddhists to speak of Christendom as ‘ the hell of animals ’.”” 

The main principle governing the attitude to vivisection in Jewish 
law is already laid down in the Shulhan Arukh. Although it rules that 
the infliction of pain on animals constitutes a biblical offence*® 


32 See A. BonNAR, The Catholic Doctor, 1948, p. 99 (note 2). 

33 For the contrast between this and the Jewish view, see note 73 below. 

34 See J. McCartuy, in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, vol. 1xxi (1948), p. 266 ff. 

35 Salt, in ERE, vol. vi, p. 837. 

36 A. JAMESON, Commonplace Book of Thoughts, Memories and Fancies, 
London, 1854, p. 209. 

37 Cf, WOHLGEMUTH, in Jeschurun, vol. xvi, p. 457. 

38 The prohibition is derived from the injunction: “If thou see the ass of 
him that hateth thee lying under its burden, thou shalt forbear to pass by him; 
thou shalt surely release it with him” (Ex. xxiii. 5). In the Talmud (bBaba 
Mesi‘a 32a f.) it is a matter of dispute whether this derivation is of biblical or 
rabbinic status, but our code follows MAimonipes (Hil. Roseah, xiii. 9) in ac- 
cepting the more stringent view and in considering the infliction of pain on ani- 
mals as a breach of biblical law (see KARO, Keseph Mishneh, a.l.). But for a 
contrary view, see JOSEPH BABAD, Minhath Hinnukh, commandment no. 80. 
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(H.M., cclxxii. 9, gloss), yet “ anything required for medical or 
other [useful] purposes ” is expressly excluded from the prohibition 
(E.H., v. 14, gloss). ““ Hence,” adds Isserles, “it is permitted to 
pluck feathers from living geese*® without considering [the ban on] 
causing pain to animals; nevertheless, one refrains [from doing so] 
as it is [an act of] cruelty” (ib.). Neither Isserles nor the 15th 
century sources 4° on which he based his rulings actually specify any 
particular medical uses to which living animals can be put. But 
early in the 18th century Jacob Reischer 41 used this ruling to permit 
a Jewish physician to test the effects of a new drug on an animal (in 
order to discover whether it might prove injurious or even fatal) 
before applying it to human beings. It has been argued, however, 
that Reischer’s decision may be limited to the administration of 
possibly poisonous medicines (because the animal experiences no 
pain when taking them) without implying a general sanction to 
perform anatomical experiments on living animals by positive acts 
of cruelty.42 Rabbinic opinions expressed during the present 
century are, on the whole, inclined to permit vivisection for medical 
research.4? Wohlgemuth,‘4* too, believes that Judaism is bound 


39Tn order to obtain quills for writing purposes. But the consideration of 
cruelty does not apply if the removal of some feathers from a bird’s neck (Y.D., 
xxiii. 6, gloss) or of some wool from a sheep’s neck (¥.D., xxiv. 8, gloss) is 
essential to prepare the animal for ritual slaughter; see Be’er Hetev, Y.D., 
xxiv. 8; and Osar Ha-Poskim, E.H., v. 14 (no. 87); vol. i (1947), p. 255. The 
ritual slaughter of animals, though decreed as a measure to mitigate their pain 
(AARON HALEvy, Sepher Ha-Hinnukh, commandment no. 451), may itself be 
forbidden as an act of cruelty in cases where it does not constitute a religious 
precept (Shittah Mequbbeseth, on Baba Bathra 20a). 

40 TSRAEL ISSERLEIN, Responsa, no. 160; and JONAH GERONDI(?), /ssur we Hetter, 
no. 59. In more general terms the decision first appeared in Pisgei Tosaphoth, 
Ay. Zarah, i; based on Tosaphoth, Av. Zarah 11a. See WOHLGEMUTH, in Jes- 
churun, vol. xv, p. 256. 

41 REISCHER, Responsa Shevuth Ya‘aqoy, part iii, no. 71; see H. J. ZIMMELS, 
Magicians, Theologians and Doctors, 1952, p. 16. 

42. So JAcoB ETTLINGER, Responsa Binyan Siyon, part i, no. 108; quoted in 
Osar Ha-Poskim, loc. cit. 

43 J. M. BREISCH (Responsa Helgath Ya‘agoy, no. 30), inan elaborate enquiry, 
came to the conclusion that, while there was no basis in Jewish law for a legal 
ban on such experiments, they were indefensible for moral reasons. But J. 
WEINBERG, in the same responsa work (no. 31), expressed the view that mere 
considerations of piety must be waived when the sufferer-affected by them will be 
not oneself but others; moreover, “‘ what right have you to assume that the pain 
of animals counts more than the pain of sick people who might be helped [by 
these experiments] ?”’ This view is also shared by J. D. EISENSTEIN (OY, vol. 
ix, p. 50), albeit with the proviso that ‘‘ every effort should be made to remove 
the animal’s suffering as far as possible,”’ since ‘‘ it is known that thousands of 
persons have already been cured by the discoveries made through anatomical 
research in this manner.” Cf. also ZIMMELS, op. cit., p. 17. 

44 WOHLGEMUTH, op. cit., p. 248 f. 
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to justify the vivisection of animals as long as this may be conducive 
to the saving of human life. But he demands that, in exercising this 
right, measures be taken to protect the animal from all unnecessary 
torture and to exclude any operation which has no bearing whatever 
on the advancement of human health, such as the investigations into 
animal psychology which seek to resolve the problem of instinct or 
intelligence through unjustifiable acts of cruelty; for “‘ even science 
must not emancipate itself from the norms of ethics.” 

We may now turn to the religious concessions granted in Jewish 
law for saving animals from pain and distress, and for the preser- 
vation of their health. Since the purposeless infliction of physical 
suffering on animals is, as already stated, regarded as an offence 
against biblical law (H.M., cclxxii. 9, gloss), any conflict between 
this law and a rabbinic enactment justifies, in principle, the sus- 
pension of the latter.*° Hence, in the cases to be mentioned here, 
the laws which may be disregarded out of consideration for the 
physical well-being of animals are invariably of rabbinic status. 
There is only one obvious exception: the Mosiac rule ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn” (Deut. xxv. 4), 
which covers restraining any animal from eating freely whilst 
engaged in any agricultural work (H.M., cccxxxviii. 2), is set aside 
“if the food on which the animal works is injurious to its bowels, or 
if it is sick (so that the consumption of food would lead to diarrhoea), 
because the Torah is only concerned with its benefit, whereas it 
would not benefit [from the application of the usual rule in these 
circumstances] ”’ (ib., 7). 

The examples of laws modified for the sake of animal welfare 
occur almost exclusively among the Sabbath and festival regulations. 
As a rule, these concessions are hedged in by limitations similar to 
those applicable to the treatment of human beings. But in one res- 
pect the care for sick animals is even less handicapped by religious 
considerations than the attention to human ailments. The rabbinical 
ban on the application of medicines and several other medical cures 
on the Sabbath *° is altogether removed for the treatment of animals. 
Hence, “‘ if [an animal] ate an overdose of horse-beans and feels in 


45 This conclusion is reached in the Talmud (bShabbath 128b) and applied in 
practice in the codes (see M.A., O.H., cccv. 11). Pe 

46 The ban, which is of mishnaic origin (see mShabbath, xiv. 3, 4; and xxii. 6), 
is a precautionary measure to guard against the ‘“‘ pounding of spices” on the 
Sabbath. It prohibits the employment of medicines and various other treatments 
for people who suffer mere pain (O.H., cccxxviii. 1 ff.). 
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pain, one may cause it to run in the yard until it becomes exhausted 
and [thus] cured” (O.H., cccxxxii. 3), although similar exercises 
for the relief of man are forbidden on the Sabbath*’. Again, “if an 
animal had an attack of congestion, *® one may place it in water so 
as to cool it ” (O.H., cccxxxii. 4). In both cases the Talmud regards 
the rabbinical ban as inapplicable because, as Alfasi*® explains, “a 
man’s excitement over the treatment of his animal is not so great 
as to lead him to [the offence of] compounding spices [unlawfully on 
the Sabbath].” 

Other relaxations of the Sabbath laws for the sake of sick animals 
include*the permission to capture them®° (O.H., cccxvi. 2), to anoint 
their wounds, provided they are fresh and painful®! (O.H., cccxxxii. 
2), and to tell a non-Jew to bleed them if venesection may save their 
life (ib., 4). Despite the prohibition to inflict a blemish on a first- 
born clean beast®? (Y.D., cccxiii. 1), it is lawful to bleed such an 
animal if it suffers from a “ seizure of blood,” as long as one does 
not deliberately aim at causing a permanent mark which would 
profane the animal and justify its slaughter (ib., 6). On the “ inter- 
mediate days ”’ of the Passover and Tabernacles festivals any medical 
treatment of animals, including venesection, is permitted, even if it 
involves ‘‘ work ” normally forbidden (O.H., ,dxxxvi. 3). For the 
prevention of their physical discomfort it is also allowed to cut and 
adjust the hoofs of horses (ib., 1), although it is the accepted practice 
not to cut human hand- or foot-nails on these days (O.H., dxxxii. 1, 
gloss). It is permitted to remove flies irritating an animal even on 
the main festival days, notwithstanding the small wound thus 
caused (O.H., dxxiii. 1). 

On the Sabbath one may not deliver the young of cattle (O.H., 
cccxxxil. 1), because it involves an undue exertion which is in- 
compatible with the Sabbath rest.°* Such action is also forbidden 
on festivals; but one may assist by holding the young to prevent it 
from falling to the ground, by blowing into its nostrils, and by 


47 Such as massages to induce perspiration for relief (ib., 42). 

*8 J. Preuss (Biblisch-Talmudische Medizin, 1911, p. 349) identifies the 
complaint with plethora. a 

*° AvFast, on Shabbath 53b. So also TaZ, O.H., cccv. 2; and M.A., O.H., 
CCCXXxii. 2. ‘ 

°° But it is a culpable offence to capture animals on the Sabbath for other 
purposes, including the provision of medicinal preparations (O.H., cccxvi. 7). 

°1 The ointment of old (closed) wounds is merely “‘ an enjoyment,” not a 
cure, and therefore forbidden (ib.). 

52 See Deut. xv. 19 ff. 

53 So Rasa, Shabbath 128b. 
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placing the dam’s teat into its mouth®4 (O.H., dxxiii. 3). From the 
discussion in the Talmud®® on this subject it is not quite clear 
whether these concessions apply only to festivals or also to the 
Sabbath.°* Karo evidently assumes that the permission to render 
these aids is restricted to festivals, but in the Turim code5’7 the 
sanction is expressly extended to the Sabbath as well. The same 
argument applies to the following regulation: ‘‘ If an animal rejected 
its young, it is permitted on festivals to sprinkle the water of its 
placenta on the latter and to place a handful of salt into its mother’s 
vaginal orifice so that she shall have compassion on it [through 
being reminded of her birth-pangs], but it is forbidden to do so 
with an animal of the unclean species [since this will not help to 
arouse her pity] ”’°® (O.H., dxxiii. 4). To save an animal from 
suffering pain, it is also permitted to ask a non-Jew to relieve it of 
milk which may distress it on the Sabbath ®® (O.H., cccv. 20). 

The importance of the duty to relieve the sufferings of beasts, even 
at the cost of violating rabbinic enactments, is illustrated by another 
significant law. If an animal fell into a canal on the Sabbath, and 
the water is too deep to enable the animal to be fed on the spot 
pending its rescue after the termination of the Sabbath, one should 
bring mattresses or covers and place these underneath the animal, so 
that it can raise itself to the surface and escape from its suffering, 
even though the handling of articles not previously designated for 
that particular purpose is normally prohibited (O.H., cccv. 19). Yet 
it is unlawful actually to lift the animal; one may, however, request 
a non-Jew to do so.®° This law, which is of talmudic origin, §! is of 
special interest in view of the answer given by Jesus to the question: 
**Ts it lawful to heal on the Sabbath days?” He replied: ‘‘ What 
man shall there be among you, that shall have one sheep, and if it 
fall into a pit on the Sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, and lift it 


54 On these aids, see PREUSS, op. cit., p. 499; and Krauss, op. cit., vol. ii, 


p. 114. 

55 bShabbath 128b. 

56 See A.H., O.H., cccxxxii. 1 and 2. 

57 Tur, O.H., cecxxxii and dxxiii. ; : 

58 The explanations added in brackets are based on the source of this law in 
bShabbath 128b; see Preuss, op. cit., p. 499 f. Krauss (op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 114 
and 505 [note 783]) wrongly infers that such “ compassion ”’ was shown only 
to clean animals. ; : 

5® This is the only law in this category not expressly mentioned in the 
Talmud. It is first codified by AsHERI (Baba Mesi‘a, ii. 29). 

60 See MAIMONIDES, Hil. Shabbath, xxv. 26; and M.A., O.H., cccv. 11. 

81 bShabbath 128b. 
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out ??®2 (Matth. xii. 10-11; cf. Luke xiv..3 and 5). Although this 
passage does not accurately reflect the attitude of the talmudic 
rabbis, it clearly assumes that the healing even of animals on the 
Sabbath was sanctioned by the Pharisees. 

The remainder of the Sabbath laws to be considered concern the 
prohibition of the carriage of burdens. Since beasts are expressly 
included among the beneficiaries of the Sabbath ordinance of rest 
(Ex. xx. 10; xxiii. 12; and Deut. v. 14), it is obligatory to restrain 
them from forbidden ‘‘ work ” (O.H., ccxlvi. 3) and, in particular, 
from carrying any objects on the Sabbath except such as they wear 
for their protection (O.H., cccv. 1).»The codes devote an entire 
chapter to listing the articles ‘“‘ with which an animal may go out on 
the Sabbath ” (O.H., cccv). This list includes a number of items 
which, though not belonging to the ordinary outfit of animals, may 
be carried by them for health reasons or for thé prevention of pain. 
Thus, an animal may go out with a bandage around its wound or a 
coat of splints to protect a fracture (ib., 11). But it must not wear 
anything which can easily slip off, such as a sort of shoe to guard its 
legs against bruises** or a bag covering a goat’s udder to prevent it 
from being scratched by thorns (ib.). The same applies to any object 
not immediately essential for the preservation, of its health—for 
example, the fox tail worn by horses between their eyes to ward off 
the “‘ evil eye ” (ib.). Nevertheless, it may be equipped with amulets, 
provided these are of “‘ proven” efficacy ®*; but an attested human 
charm is not necessarily efficacious for animals (id. 17). As a 
protection against the cold, one may place a cushion on an ass, but 
not on a horse (since it does not suffer from the cold); it is forbidden, 
however, to remove the cushion, because the animal experiences no 
pain if this is not done (ib., 8). Calves and foals, because of their 
short necks, may suffer physical discomfort if they have to pick up 
their food from the ground;*® for their relief it is permitted to 


62 See WOHLGEMUTH, in Jeschurun, vol. xv, p. 264 (note 1). 

°* This appliance was made of metal (bShabbath 59a) and served to shield 
the animal’s feet from stones (so RASHI, a.l.; and on Shabbath 53a), or to prevent 
the animal from slipping (mParah, ii. 3); see KRAuss, dp. cit., vol. ii, p. 516 
(note 907). 

°*The Talmud (bShabbath 61a and b) and the codes (O.H., ccci. 25) set 
out detailed rules on what constitutes a “ tested” amulet which may be worn 
on the Sabbath for prophylactic or therapeutic reasons. The same “ tests” do 
not of necessity “ prove ”’ the efficacy of animal charms because, as the Talmud 
(bShabbath 53b) explains, man has a guardian angel and thus a chance of 
recovery from diseases fatal to animals. 

°° So Rasut, Shabbath 53a. But Krauss (op. cit., vol. ii, p. 126) suggests that 
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suspend a basket with fodder around their neck, though they must 
not be allowed to walk out of the yard with it (ib., 10). 

The strict prohibition of all forms of castration and direct steri- 
lisation is applicable to animals, birds and even fish ®® as well as to 
humans. In fact, the biblical proscription is originally mentioned 
only in the context of the exclusion of maimed animals from serving 
as sacrifices on the altar (Ley. xxii. 24). The Talmud ®’ widely 
extended the scope of this ban to embrace the deliberate sterilisation 
of all living creatures. Accordingly, it is regarded a biblical offence 
to impair the reproductive organs of any male animal or bird, 
though the sterilisation of female creatures is not culpable (E.H., 
v. 11). The administration of a “sterilising potion” to male 
animals, too, is forbidden (ib., 12). The prohibition extends also to in- 
structing a non-Jew to carry out the operation on a Jewish-owned 
beast (ib., 14) and, according to some authorities, even to selling 
him cattle or fowl when it must be presumed that he will castrate 
them, unless the operation will not be performed by the buyer 
himself ®® (b., gloss). On the other hand, sterility may be brought 
about by operations not aimed at disabling the reproductive organs 
directly, such as the removal of a cock’s crest (ib., 13, gloss) which was 
believed to prevent it from mating by depriving it of its pride.*® 
Since the castration of animals serves a useful purpose, the question 
of inflicting pain on them does not arise in this connection. The 
ban on the practice, as Isserles’® emphasises, is neither motivated 
nor supported by this consideration; it involves solely the breach 
of a distinct biblical law. 

It is a moot question whether the biblically valid law against 
torturing living creatures includes the deliberate infliction of pain 
on humans, too.7! While Azulay’? can see no reason for discrim- 


without the fodder basket, the old animals would grudge the young ones their food. 

86 So JACOB EMDEN, Responsa Sheilath Ya‘ves, part i, no. 111. 

67 bShabbath 110b. See also T: osephta Makkoth, v. 6; and Tosephta Bekhoroth, 
iii, 24. Cf. Preuss, op. cit., p. 255 ff. 

68 On the operation of these laws in talmudic times, see KRAUSS, op. cit., vol. 
Tb, joy WB Te 

69 So Rasut, Shabbath 110b. 

70 IssERLES, Darke Mosheh, E.H., 

71 Legally this question arises only: when the fulfilment of a religious precept 
would involve exposure to serious pain or discomfort; for example, if a priest, 
by leaving his house as soon as a death has occurred in it, must suffer the severe 
cold outside without adequate protection until the corpse is ‘removed or alternative 
shelter becomes available. The verdict would then be affected by the status 
of the offence to inflict pain on human beings; see sources in the following notes. 

72 AZuLAY, Birke Yoseph, Y.D., ccclxxii. 2. It has been overlooked that 
MAIMONIDES (Hil. Roseah, xiii. 9) evidently also supports this view, since 
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inating between man and animal in this respect, Ya’ir Bacharach7* 
holds the view that “the Torah is concerned only about pain 
caused to brutes, because they lack knowledge and the intelligence 
to endure suffering, whereas man can choose to ease his mind and 
to accept with love whatever befalls him.” 


Dublin. 
I. JAKOBOVITS. 


he assumes that legally it is no more lawful to cause pain to another Jew than to 
an animal; see Me’irath ‘Enayim, H.M., cclxxii. 13. For a similar view see also 
ADRETH, Responsa RaSHBA, nos. 252 and 257.. 

78 BACHARACH, Responsa Hawath Ya’ir, no. 191. It is noteworthy that the 
very argument used by BACHARACH (viz., the animal’s lack of reason) to assign 
to the animal special rights not enjoyed by man is employed by the Church 
(see supra, note 33) to deprive animals of any strict rights. There is also a talmudic 
parallel to the view that, in some respects, greater legal protection is extended to 
the animal than to man. The law “ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he 
treadeth out the corn ’”’ (Deut. xxv. 4) carries the biblical penalty of flagellation 
only in respect of animals, but not for the imposition of similar restraints on 
human workers (Sifri and Rasui, a.l.; bBaba Qamma 88b; and MAIMONIDES, 
Hil. Sekhiruth, xiii. 2), though such action is nevertheless prohibited (H.M., 
cccxxxvii. 1; see gloss and commentaries, a.l.; and ELIJAH MIZRACHI, com- 
mentary on RAsHI, Joc. cit.). This discrimination, too, it has been suggested, is 
due to the fact that “‘a human worker is different, because he is gifted with 
intelligence ’’ (A.H., a.l., 2). For a similar reasoning, see also DAVID IBN ZIMRA, 
Responsa RaDBaZ, part i, no. 728. 


4 


CORRECTION 


m* in ISATAH LII. 15. 


Two misprints which escaped editorial vigilance occur on p.93, 
lines 20 and 32 respectively. In both cases the correct reading is 
Sauyaoovtat, Moreover, the verse as emended (on p.94, line 9), 
has been wrongly divided. It should read as follows :- 


OD DDD IEP Py oa ON Wr yD 


JACOB LEVEEN 
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ALAN RoweE, DEREK BUTTLE, JOHN 
Gray, Cyrenaican Expedition of 
the University of Manchester, 


1952, Manchester University 
Less. 9 Gwe Dee Lor 9. 
25Semets 


This book deals ‘with the work 
done by the University of Man- 
chester Expedition to Cyrenaica 
which was sent to deal with the 
more important types of tombs in 
and around Cyrene; to study the 
architecture and planning of the 
old city of Cyrene; and to examine 
the unpublished classical and Se- 
mitic inscriptions. Mr. Rowe was 
in charge of excavations and of the 
Egyptological side; Mr. Buttle 
dealt with architecture and plan- 
ning; and Dr. Gray with the 
inscriptions. 

The book begins with a brief 
historical sketch of Cyrenaica (chap- 
ter I), followed by a chapter on 
the round tombs in Cyrene and at 
Meghernes, of which eight were 
excavated and 14 planned. The 
tombs are classified into five types, 
beginning with simple stone circles 
assigned to the sixth century B.C.E. 
and progressing to tombs made up 
of large vertical drums on square 
podia (types 4 and 5): these latter 
are dated to the Ptolemaic or 
Ptolemaic-Roman era. The Cyrene 
tombs are next studied in their 
Mediterranean context (Chapter 
IIT) where comparisons are ad- 
duced mainly from Italy, Greece 
and Asia Minor. Chapter IV deals 
with rectangular and stepped tombs 
in and near Cyrene; chapter V with 
rock-cut tombs; chapter VI with 


the architecture and planning of 
the city of Cyrene. Chapter VII is 
devoted to the Jewish inscriptions 
in Greek and Hebrew at Tocra, 
Cyrene and Barce. There are six 
plates of photographs and 13 
figures to illustrate the text. The 
book manages in a condensed 
form to impart a great deal of 
information, though the reader 
might sometimes wish for larger 
format and more detail on 
architectural drawings, which were 
probably restricted by the cost 
factor. It would also have been 
helpful to be given some drawings 
of pottery. What is said about the 
buildings of the city of Cyrene is of 
interest for Jewish studies also, in 
view of the existence of a well- 
known Jewish colony there up to 
the disastrous Jewish revolt under 
Trajan. As for the round tomb 
types, one might perhaps add that 
in a general way types 4 and 5 seem 
related to the well-known Tomb of 
Absalom in the Qidron valley at 
Jerusalem which also consists 
essentially of a rectangular base 
topped by a drum with conical 
roof and finial. Vincent would now 
date this monument to about the 
same time as types 4 and 5 in 
Cyrenaica. 


The inscriptions, carefully dealt 
with by Dr. Gray, introduce us to 
a community of familiar type 
bearing both Greek or Latin and 
Hebrew names; a community thus 
both distinctive and yet liberal. In 
detail the derivation of the Semitic 
names is sometimes still doubtful: 
further light may come from 
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research in Palestine. Thus, e.g., 
the Marin (no. 8) of Tocra seems 
related to the Marinos of Beth 
Shearim. 
A useful book casting light on a 
little known field. 
B. S. ISSERLIN 


SABATINO Moscati, J Predecessori 
d’ Israele. (Universita di Roma, 
Studi Orientali Pubblicati a cura 
della Scuola Orientale, Vol.IV.) 
Roma, G. Bardi, 1956. Pp. 140. 
Lire 3.000. 


In this slim volume the author of 
Storia e Civilta dei Semiti reviews 
three theses often brought forward 
in the study of Semitic and Israelite 
origins: (1) That the Semites 
entered Greater Syria from Arabia 
about 3000 s.c.z.; (2) That the 
original wave of Semites entering 
Syria were the Canaanites; (3) That 
ca. 2000 B.c.E., another ethnic wave, 
the Amorites, arrived on the scene. 
The study is based on a detailed 
examination of the data gathered 
since the earlier work by Boehl 
(Kanaander und MHebrder, 1911) 
and Maisler (Untersuchungen, 1930). 


Beginning with the question of 
Semitic immigration into Syria- 
Palestine, the author proceeds by a 
double approach. He first deals 
with the question of physical type 
as given on the earliest Egyptian 
representations. In these he recog- 
nises a “‘ Syrian type ’’ partly main- 
tained by artistic stylisation and 
convention, and which cannot be 
called “‘ Semitic”? without more 
ado. Secondly he considers the 
oldest place names of the area and 
their archaeological contexts. Here 
he comes to the result that Semitic 
speakers seem indeed to have been 
present in Greater Syria before 


2000 B.c.E., but probably in con- 
junction with other groups. The 
linguistic affinities of these oldest 
Semites are not well known, and a 
dating of their appearance around 
3000 B.c.k£. is not convincing. 

Turning next to the problem of 
the Canaanites, the author goes 
over the sources (Accadian, Egyp- 
tian, Phoenician, O.T., classical) in 
detail. His conclusion is that the 
name Canaan is properly a desig- 
nation of Phoenicia, possibly of 
Hurrian origin, and became current 
about 1500 k.c.c£. It is thus in- 
appropriate to use the term Cana- 
anite in a wider sense to designate 
the earliest inhabitants of Syria- 
Palestine. 

Dealing lastly with the problem 
of the Amorites, the author again 
reviews the source materials. He 
finds that the Sumerian and Ac- 
cadian records of the early periods 
know a region,to the west of Mes- 
opotamia called Amurru, where 
certain linguistic and _ religious 
peculiarities attest the presence of 
West Semitic speakers. Later, 
during the Amarna Age, the sources 
show that the term Amurru was 
being applied to a limited political 
entity in Syria, but the term had no 
ethnic value. Finally in the O.T., 
the meaning of the term had shifted 
again so as to cover either part or 
the whole of the pre-Israelite in- 
habitants of the Promised Land. 
As a result, the Author would 
like to abolish the wider uses of the 
terms ‘“‘ Canaanite’? and ‘“‘ Am- 
orite’’; he arrives instead at the 
existence of a ‘‘ Greater Syrian ” 
block of West Semitic peoples, the 
subdivisions of which are as yet 
unclear, but whose development 
does not conform to a ‘‘ two wave 
theory.” 
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As will be seen, the author’s 
work proceeds by a careful con- 
sideration of the work of earlier 
students, and not all his con- 
clusions are new. What he says 
about Canaanites and Amorites 
can to a large extent be accepted, 
though the linguistic implications 
of the turbulent period between 
2100 and 1900 B.c.£. will still need 
further clarification. As to place 
names, the reviewer, hopes shortly 
himself to present a more detailed 
study until the appearance of which 
he would defer comment. The 
question of Semitic immigration 
into Syria forms part of a wider 
problem for which there are as 
yet insufficient data. But in due 
course it will be essential to com- 
pare the archaeological, skelettal, 
and linguistic materials from the 
Semitic-Hamitic areas. 


This well-documented and care- 
fully constructed book will form a 
useful addition to learned libraries. 


B. S. J. ISSERLIN 


MarTITIAHU TSEVAT, A Study of the 
Language of the Biblical Psalms 
(Journal of Biblical Literature 
Monograph Series, vol. ix), 1955, 
pp. vili+153. Philadelphia: 
Society of Biblical Literature. 
$1.50 (to members $1.00). 


A revised form of the author’s 
doctoral thesis (Hebrew Union 
College), this study attempts to 
describe the specific “‘ idiom of the 
Psalms as against the whole of 
classical Hebrew.’’ Moreover, by 
a ‘typological rather than in- 
dividualising’’ analysis of this 
literary idiom, the author hopes to 
contribute something to our under- 
standing of the literary genres of 


the Bible and of the history of 
psalm composition in particular. 
To guard against excessive sub- 
jectivism, the author submits him- 
self to the rigidities of a statistical 
method which claims to determine 
the desired idiom by counting 
words and comparing their relative 
incidence in Psalms and the rest of 
Biblical literature. Psalms are de- 
fined as devotional poems, “‘ man’s 
address to God in metrical form,” 
and may thus include passages 
from other parts of the Bible as 
well. 


The author’s description of the 
distinctive features of the psalmist’s 
diction is followed by a comparison 
with related Semitic dialects, partic- 
ularly Ugaritic, the inference being 
that the Psalms preserve layers of 
the earliest Hebrew and of an old 
“devotional idiom” which be- 
longed either to the earliest Israelite 
language or to the local cultic 
tradition at the Canaanite shrines— 
or to both. At any rate the idiom of 
the Psalms was old enough to have 
become obsolete by the time of the 
Chronicler. 


Dr. Tsevat’s erudite study is 
supported by rich and full notes 
(pp. 75-153). Its weakness resides 
in what was probably meant to be 
its strength and opinions may vary 
on the validity of the author’s 
statistical method. If it is used 
beyond a mere description of the 
specific diction of the Psalms and 
turned into an instrument for 
dating individual compositions or 
relating them to other texts, then 
the method may well break down. 
A poet’s idiom can be both 
archaic and archaizing; Second 
Isaiah shows more ‘“ Ugaritic”’ 
features than the First Isaiah, and 
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mere linguistics can never deter- 
mine whether a prophetic text 
depends on the Psalms or vice 


versa. 
Z.W. 


H. J. FRANKEN, The Mystical Com- 
munion with JHWH in the Book 
of Psalms, 1954, pp. 96. Leiden: 
Brill. 


This monograph will be found 
useful for its close examination of 
the “‘ mystical ”’ terminology of the 
Psalms, particularly of such key- 
words as FYI AWN 
MDM, MP» P37, pwn etc. Apart 
from this, the best chapter is 
perhaps the third, in which the 
author discusses the essential rdéle 
of the berit-category in providing 
“the distinctive character’? of the 
mystical trends discernible in the 
O.T. For the rest the study is dis- 
appointing, mainly because the 
broad sweep of its set-up is not 
matched by either substance or 
originality in its elaboration. If 
the introductory chapter on ““Magic 
and Mysticism,” though making 
free use of the new magic word 
“ phenomenology,” does not con- 
tribute anything to an under- 
standing of the subject, it does at 
least prepare the reader for the 
author’s habit of continually quot- 
ing or referring to other authorities. 
The impression left by this eclectic 
lack of independence is intensified 
by the author’s proneness to 
questionable generalisations and 
doubtful assumptions, gratuitously 
thrown in without any sign that he 
has re-thought them himself (e.g. 
p. 3 on the magical character of 
paternal authority and its relation 
to the cult of ancient Israel). 

Since the author adduces 
examples from outside the Psalms 


(e.g. the Qumran texts) and also 
refers to the “great Western 
tradition of mysticism,” he would 
have done well to take cognizance 
of the equally great Jewish tradition 
of mysticism. Had he done so he 
would have found interesting and 
valuable confirmation of his dis- 
cussion of dbq (p. 35). 

Within the limits indicated, Dr. 
Franken’s monograph will be found 
useful in spite of the atrocious 
English in which it is written. 
The text is moreover marred by 
slovenliness of spelling and/or 
proof reading (e.g. p. 1: Montefiori; 
p. 83: Baudessin, etc). 

ke Z.W. 


W. ZIMMERLI, Erkenntnis Gottes 
nach dem Buche Ezekiel. Eine 
theologische Studie. (Abh. z. 
Theol. d. Alten u. Neuen 
Testaments, no. 27), 1954, pp. 75. 
Zurich: Zwingli Verlag. Sw. 
Fr. 8.50. : 


Prof. Zimmerli has added to a 
well-known series a closely argued 
and carefully constructed study 
which includes far more than the 
modest title seems to suggest. The 
Erkenntnisaussagen in Ez. are well 
chosen as a starting point for Prof. 
Zimmerli’s investigation, as the 
formula “‘and (they, you) shall 
know, etc.’ occurs in the book 
more than 80 times. But the need 
to understand Ezekiel’s formula 
(with its preference for the use of }) 
quickly leads the author to an 
analysis of similar formulae (with 
their variety of construction: 7) 5)5, 
FNS etc.) in the rest of the 
Bible. 

There may be some readers who 
feel that much “ Biblical The- 
ology ’? seems to spend its time in 
forcing open doors and labouring 
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the obvious. Like M. Jourdain 
who suddenly discovered that he 
had spoken prose all his life, 
students of Ezekiel will now learn 
from Prof. Zimmerli what they had 
always taken for granted, that the 
“knowledge of the Lord” is the 
human response to a divine action 
(i.e. revelation) either in history or 
by signs performed or interpreted 
by prophets (cf. also the cultic and 
probably oracular background of 
the Psalmist’s sys* ANp). Where 
the reader finds something 
quite new he may suspect that it 
would be new also to Ezekiel him- 
self, e.g. when the stress on YHVH’s 
acting is inflated into a manifesto of 
20th-century theology, to wit that 
** im menschlichen Erkennen selber 
Jahve das alleinige Subjekt bleibt.” 


These critical and perhaps some- 
what facetious remarks are not 
meant to detract from a valuable 
exegetical contribution. Since the 
study claims to be theological, the 
author is entitled to make rather 
light of textual and critical prob- 
lems (cf. p. 8 note) and to conclude 
with a pious reference to the 
divine Handeln in the Son as the 
ultimate Jocus of the Erkenntnis 
Gottes. 

Z.W. 


G. WIDENGREN, Sakrales Konigtum 
im A.T. und im Judentum, 1955, 
pp. 128. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 
DM. 10.80. 


Prof. Geo Widengren is an out- 
standing representative of the so- 
called ‘‘ Uppsala School ”’ and his 
contributions to Comparative Re- 
ligion range from Qoranic and O.T. 
studies to researches in Iranian and 
Mesopotamian religion. In the 
volume under review he follows up 


earlier studies on sacral kingship 
with a comprehensive and synthetic 
examination of the O.T. and Jewish 
evidence. Prof. Widengren presents 
a well-known thesis in its most ex- 
treme form: with the settlement in 
Canaan, Canaanite cultic practices 
were taken over; the king presides 
over the temple (of which he may 
also be the builder) and the cult (in 
which he is the main functionary). 
The king, in fact, is high priest and 
is as such the supreme possessor of 
Torah and “‘ Wisdom.” The main 
celebration of the royal ritual takes 
place during the New Year-Taber- 
nacles festival and includes in- 
thronisation, ritual combat and all 
the rest. Practically everything can 
be pressed into the service of this 
scheme: the accounts of David and 
Solomon, the comparison of the 
ritual institutions in Ezekiel with 
those in Ley., the analysis of the 
pentateuchal account of the re- 
lations between Moses and Aaron, 
and last but not least the ‘“ royal 
Psalms.”’ Apocrypha, Mishnah and 
Samaritan liturgy are claimed to 
provide further evidence, and every 
conceivable phrase or idiom in the 
prophetic or historic books, Lament- 
ations etc. is explained in terms of 
an alleged Sitz im Leben. It goes 
without saying that Sitz im Leben= 
royal New Year ritual. Doubts are 
quelled by appeal to the Ugaritic 
evidence, the cultic character of 
which is simply taken for granted 
and is not considered as needing 
proof itself. Clearly not every 
reader will find himself capable of 
following all of the author’s inter- 
pretations of Psalms, Ugaritic texts 
and later sources. Perhaps Prof. 
Widengren also overrates the value 
of the Mishnah and Samaritan 
liturgy for establishing the nature of 
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pre-exilic ritual. Above all it would 
be necessary to hold a preliminary 
methodological enquiry on how to 
distinguish between “Israelite” 
religion and practice on the one 
hand and Canaanite infiltrations or 
“‘ deviations ” on the other. There 
can be no doubt that Prof. Widen- 
gren’s slim volume is the most up to 
date and most brilliantly argued 
presentation of the case. 
Z.W. 


A. R. JoHNnson, Sacral Kingship in 
Ancient Israel, 1955, pp. viii-+ 
155. Cardiff: University of Wales 
Press. 12s. 6d. 


Prof. Johnson is less extreme and 
more cautious in his treatment of 
the same subject as Prof. Widen- 
gren. Lacking perhaps the dazzling 
variety of Prof. Widengren’s argu- 
ment, the author systematically and 
persuasively takes his readers 
through a well-assorted number of 
Psalms (royal Psalms of course) 
which sufficiently attest the impor- 
tant part played by the Messiah- 
King of the House of David in the 
ritual and mythology of the Jeru- 
salem cultus during the period of 
the Israelite monarchy. As Prof. 
Johnson was one of the original 
team of ‘‘ myth-ritualists ’ in this 
country, it should be pointed out 
that his position, though funda- 
mentally unaltered, has been modi- 
fied on two rather interesting 
points. The author no longer 
believes that the New Year ritual 
was concerned with the cyclical 
revival of the seasonal unit; it was 
turned towards a completely new 
era rather than towards the next 
cycle of twelve months. This means 
that whatever myth-ritual roots the 
Israelite cultus may have had, it was 


radically transformed by the “ hist- 
oric’”’ character of the Yahvistic 
religion. Prof. Johnson is as em- 
phatic as any Scandinavian in 
rejecting the historical interpre- 
tation of these Psalms; but he holds 
that though their intention was 
cultic from the first, their orientation 
was also eschatological from the 
first. 
Z.W. 


A. BENTZEN, King and Messiah, 
1955, pp. 118. London: Lutter- 
worth Press. 10s. 6d. 


The connection between sacral 
kingship and* eschatology is pre- 
sented in a different light by the 
late Prof. Aage Bentzen of Copen- 
hagen. His Messias—Moses Redi- 
vivus—Menschensohn (1948) has 
now been made available to English 
readers in a revised and more up-to- 
date version. Prof. Bentzen analyses 
only one Psalm (Ps. 2) closely in 
terms of the triumph of YHVH’s 
son, i.e. the sacral king. Other 
Psalms and O.T. passages receive 
more perfunctory treatment. Un- 
like A. Johnson, the author does 
not find any eschatological element 
in the original royal cultus. Fol- 
lowing Mowinckel, he sees eschat- 
ology as a product of disillusion- 
ment. In the light of this later 
eschatology (Daniel) the royal 
Psalms were re-read eschatologic- 
ally. A new, perhaps questionable, 
element is introduced into the dis- 
cussion by Bentzen’s contention 
that the messianic conception of the 
sacral king is connected with myth- 
ological ideas about the First Man 
—Urmensch—Son of Man. The 
“‘ eschatologised ’’ messianic figure 
envisaged by e.g. Micah or Isaiah 
re-appears as a messianic prophet, 
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leader of a new Exodus and, at last, 
as the vicarious sufferer of Deutero- 
Isaiah whose Servant is cast in the 
role of a Moses Redivivus but 
divested of all royal or divine 
attributes. 

The ideas of the First King and 
First Prophet (linked by that of a 
Primeval, First Man) lead via 
the apocalyptic Son of Man to the 
Christology of the N.T. Prof. 
Bentzen’s last chapter is a good 
example of a growing and rather 
alarming tendency among O.T. 
scholars to turn their brand of 
** phenomenology of religion.’ into 
a handmaid of theology. By a 
suitably roundabout way and on a 
suitably subtle and scholarly level 
we thus return again to a re- 
pristinated typological exegesis. 
None the less King and Messiah will 
be cherished by many as Prof. 
Bentzen’s last publication and in 
memory of a great scholar who, in 
the violence of the Scandinavian 
battle, excelled by his sober and 
balanced judgment. 

Z.W. 


NorMAN K. GOTTWALD, Studies in 
the Book of Lamentations (Studies 
in Biblical Theology no. 14). 
1954. London, S.C.M. Press, 
Dp 2Z2ecsanets 


The book under review consists 
of two parts of unequal length. In 
the first, consisting of 12 pages, the 
author offers a new English version 
of the Book of Lamentations. His 
rendering, whilst at times inclined 
to be unduly paraphrastic, contains 
many a useful hint for the solution 
of some of the linguistic problems 
presented by the numerous 
obscurities in the text. The author’s 
endeavour to echo in his trans- 
lation the plaintive rhythm of the 


Hebrew original certainly deserves 
great praise, though for obvious 
reasons he does not entirely 
succeed. Moreover, already in the 
Hebrew original the Qinah metre 
is not consistently adhered to, 
the 3/2 pattern being frequently 
interrupted by the 2/2 and 2/3 and 
3/3 patterns. The difficulties not- 
withstanding, the author at times 
succeeds in conveying in elegant 
and lucid English both the meaning 
and the rhythm of the original. 

Many of his renderings (e.g. 
1.10, II. 2) are far superior to their 
counterparts in previous English 
versions. Too often, however, the 
author’s renderings are so para- 
phrastic as to make the ensemble 
little more than a kind of Nach- 
dichtung, but hardly a contribution 
to serious biblical scholarship. 

The author’s text seems to be a 
curious medley of Septuagint and 
Peshitta variants and unwarranted 
conjectural emendations grafted 
upon the Masoretic Text, generally 
without a word of caution to the 
unwary reader. Only two foot- 
notes are given by way of elucid- 
ation, the first of which is marred 
by a misprint whilst the second 
shows that the author is unaware of 
the true meaning of the Masoretic 
note on OD DID Vpn in Lam. 
iii. 20. 

The second and main part of 
the work attempts in no way to 
solve any of the difficulties arising 
from the first. Instead, the author 
discusses—quite competently, one 
is pleased to note—the main 
literary problems connected with 
Lamentations, the Sitz im Leben of 
the book, and the various aspects 
of its theology and ultimate signifi- 
cance. The author shows the 
marks of wide and varied reading— 
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his acquaintance with Rabbinic 
writings being especially note- 
worthy—and exhibits the cautious 
reserve of sound scholarship. Un- 
fortunately he takes some of the 
most radical vagaries of the docu- 
mentary theory for granted, and 
his emphasis on the superiority of 
the New Testament to the Old 
seems to exceed the bounds of 
impartial scholarship. As his work 
is part of a series primarily designed 
to provide for the needs of Christian 
clergy and laymen, his approach 
ought perhaps not to be much 
cavilled at by the Jewish reader. 


E. WIESENBERG. 


R. Gorpis, Koheleth: The Man and 
his World: (Texts and Studies of 
the Jewish Theol. Seminary of 
America no. 19), 1955, pp. xii+ 
404. New York: Bloch Pub- 
lishing Co. $5.00. 


This ‘‘ second augmented edi- 
tion ”’ of Prof. Gordis’s Koheleth is 
a reprint of the first ed. (1951) to 
which a few pages have been added. 
These give some more notes on the 
text, a list of recent publications on 
Koheleth and Wisdom Literature, 
and three supplementary notes in 
which the author resumes and 
develops some of the arguments of 
the book. Thus pp. 399-400 present 
a further defence of the author’s 
view that Koheleth was originally 
written in Hebrew. Prof. Gordis 
had always rejected a direct de- 
pendence (as distinct from simi- 
larity and kinship) on Greece and 
Egypt and in one of the new 
appendices he takes up the cudgels 
against the more recent theory of a 
“ Phoenician background.” 

Both the fifteen introductory 
chapters ‘‘ On Reading Koheleth ” 
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and the presentation of the Book 
itself (text, translation, comment- 
ary and notes) will prove invaluable 
to the student. As far as textual 
criticism is concerned Gordis is 
moderate. He defends the unity of 
the book and believes that there is 
no need to see everywhere the hand 
of glossators once we assume that 
the ‘‘ Preacher ” starts by quoting 
popular proverbs on which he then 
proceeds to comment. Hardly any 
changes are necessary in the MT 
and the Book is dated in the 3rd 
century B.c.E. Readers will undoubt- 
edly be so grateful for this fair and 
balanced work that they will gladly 
take Prof. Gordis’s more imagin- 
ative passages (e.g. ch. 10) into the 
bargain. 
Z.W. 


WILHELM RUDOLPH, Chronikbiicher 
(Handbuch zum A.T., ed. O. 
Eissfeldt), 1955, pp. xxvi+338. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck). DM. 24.40 (bound 
DM. 27.40). 


The new volume on Chronicles in 
every way continues the excellence 
of the Handbuch series as a whole 
and of the author’s commentary 
on Ezra-Nehemiah in particular. 
Chronicles is dated at the beginning 
of the 4th century B.c.£., but many 
interpolations by a later hand are 
recognised (cf. pp. 1-4), particularly 
in J CA. iii: 6. It is worthy of note 
that while admitting the Chronic- 
ler’s special interest in the Levites, 
Prof. Rudolph regards the view 
that they are the book’s main con- 
cern to be a gross exaggeration. In 
fact, the levitical emphasis reflects 
the interests of the later editor 
only. 

Particularly refreshing is 
Rudolph’s readiness to recognise 
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the possibility that the Chronicler 
availed himself of historical sources 
unknown to us, and that his 
reliability may be greater than 
usually admitted. The Chronicler’s 
history, even where it departs from 
Sam.—Kings, is not necessarily 
pure fantasy (contra Wellhausen, 
Torrey and—still today—R. Pfeif- 
fer). There are, of course, examples 
galore of the Chronicler clearly 
misunderstanding his literary 
sources (cf. p. 224 on 38 
wewon Ll Ch. ix: 21, or p. 273 on 
IIPS IS CReXXit aS): 


If the Chronicler’s purpose was 
not the exaltation of the levitic 
order, it was (as Torrey had pointed 
out; cf. now also his The Chronic- 
ler’s History of Israel, 1954) an 
apologia for the Temple in Jeru- 
salem and for the Davidic kingdom. 
Ch. is an attack on the Samaritan 
claims and “the first apologia of 
Judaism.” Hence the Chronicler’s 
main history can begin with David 
and the foundation of the Temple 
to the neglect of the Exodus. The 
emphasis is on “ theocracy,” and 
apart from occasional references to 
the eternity of the Davidic dynasty 
there is almost no messianic expec- 
tation. This is explained by 
Rudolph in terms of the Chronic- 
ler’s ‘‘realised eschatology” accord- 
ing to which the contemporary 
Jewish community as depicted e.g. 
Neh. xii: 44—xiii: 3 represents the 
realisation of the eschatological 
ideal. One may, perhaps, wonder 
how the Chronicler’s eschatology 
could be considered “ realised ” 
with no trace of the Davidic dynasty 
left. Prof. Rudolph’s answer to 
this is not convincing. 


Translation and commentary are 
accompanied by the usual detailed 


critical notes. Prof. Rudolph de- 
serves to be congratulated on this 
volume and even the non-Christian 
reader will gladly forgive the /apsus 
of an irrelevant theological con- 
fession. 

Z.W. 


FRANZ Hesse, Das Verstockungs- 
problem im A.T. (Beih. z. Z.A.W., 
74), 1955 pp. viii+107. Berlin: 
Topelmann. 


Obduracy and a capacity to 
persevere in sin are prominent 
among the many less desirable 
qualities which the human race 
exhibits. But only in the Biblical 
context, where Divine omnipotence 
almost assumes the character of 
Divine omni-responsibility, can ob- 
duracy also become a serious 
theological problem. What exactly 
is the relation of the divine will to 
the hard and unrelenting human 
will so often pitted against it? Dr. 
Hesse provides a careful termino- 
logical study of the relevant Biblical 
vocabulary and imagery (row 
WW OI 1135, eyes, ears, 
heart, etc.) as well as an analysis of 
the various forms and types of 
obduracy. God hardens the heart 
of Gentiles (e.g. of Pharaoh; only 
J has Pharaoh hardening his heart 
himself), of individual Israelites, or 
of the whole people—the latter 
particularly in the writings of the 
Prophets. The author correctly 
sees this problem of Divine causality 
and human freedom in the larger 
setting of the Biblical understanding 
of history and of Israel’s place in it 
(scil. WHeilsgeschichte). Hence a 
further discussion of Israel’s ob- 
duracy in connection with the 
Prophets’ conditional message of 
doom and with the teaching con- 
cerning the “remnant.” One is 
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glad that the author succeeds in 
steering clear of the danger of over- 
systematization which bedevils so 
much ‘“ Biblical Theology” and 
often leads to a substitution of 
modern theology for the Bible. 


Z.W. 


L. Kouier, Hebrew Man, 1956, 
pp. 189. London: 8.C.M. Press, 
12s. 6d. 


The translation by Dr. P. Ack- 
royd of Prof. Kohler’s Der Heb- 
rdische Mensch (1953), originally 
delivered as a series of lectures 
before the University of Tiibingen, 
provides the English reader with an 
extremely informative and useful 
account of Hebrew man “‘ in all the 
various aspects of his physical and 
spiritual life.” It is an unpretentious 
but all the more valuable study of 
the everyday life of the Biblical 
Israelite, describing his physical 
and psychological characteristics, 
his attitudes to life and death, 
health and sickness, and following 
his career from childhood to matur- 
ity, marriage, old age and death. 
The chapters ‘‘ How the Hebrew 
lived” and ‘‘How the Hebrew 
thought”? are followed by an 
appendix (not part of the original 
series of lectures) ‘‘ Justice in the 
Gate”? in which the social or 
“civic”? side of life in Biblical 
times is described. Prof. K6hler 
succeeds in packing an enormous 
amount of factual information into 
a small space without producing 
the usual effects of heaviness and 
overloading. Rarely does great 
erudition provide such pleasant 
reading. 

Z.W. 


MILLAR Burrows, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls, with translations by the 
author, pp. XV + 415, Secker & 
Warburg, London, 1956. 30s. 


This is by far the best book to 
date for the general reader in- 
terested in the Dead Sea Scrolls. It 
is comprehensive without being 
technical, objective in its discussion 
of controversial views and cautious 
in its conclusions. There is little in 
this lucid and judicious book that 
will not command assent. In what 
follows the present reviewer will, 
therefore, confine himself to three 
points which appear to him to call 
for comment. 


Part Six of the book contains 
translations of the Habakkuk Com- 
mentary, the Manual of Discipline 
and the Thanksgiving Psalms as 
well as of the Damascus Document. 
In his translations Professor Bur- 
rows has avoided, on the whole 
wisely, extensive reconstructions of 
defective parts of the texts and was 
sparing in his conjectures. This 
procedure is liable, however, in the 
absence of explanatory notes, to 
give the reader the impression that 
the interpretation of the texts is 
certain even where this is not the 
case. To give two examples: a 
passage in the Manual of Discipline 
x, 4 is rendered by Professor 
Burrows “the M is large’”’ etc. 
‘*“ and the letter N is for the key ” 
etc. It is by no means certain, 
however, that this rendering is 
based on a correct interpretation of 
the passage, and several scholars 
have offered plausible explanations 
of the Hebrew text which are free 
from mystical implications. An- 
other disputed reading is “his 
anointed one” in the Damascus 
Document ii, 12; some scholars 
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prefer, for cogent reasons which 
need not be discussed here, to read 
“his anointed ones.” The latter 
reading could have reference to the 
prophets, as Dr. C. Rabin is in- 
clined to think, or, more probably, 
to the sons of Zadok whose im- 
portance as instructors of the sect 
in the laws of God is repeatedly 
stressed in the scrolls. Clearly the 
passages cited above—and there 
are others in the scrolls—are too 
important to be given in an English 
translation without qualification. 
One has only to recall what Pro- 
fessor Dupont-Sommer makes of 
the passages (viz. the Pythagorean 
significance of the letter nun and 
““the anointed one’’ as a member 
of a Trinity) to realise the relevance 
of alternative renderings. 

In the chapter dealing with the 
beliefs of the sect Professor Bur- 
rows discusses in some detail (pp. 
253-261) the important concept of 
“knowledge ”’ in the scrolls. In 
an epitome of his views on this 
topic the author says (p. 256) that 
“knowledge ”’ in the scrolls “‘ has 
to do with the wonders of God’s 
creation (our italics), the ful- 
filment of prophecy and the mean- 
ing of the divine laws man must 
obey.”’ It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether even the fuller ex- 
planation given by Professor Bur- 
rows brings out clearly what the 
sectaries of Qumran understood by 
“* the wonders of God’s creation.” 

Professor Burrows rightly points 
out the frequent occurrence in 
the scrolls of the phrases ‘* mar- 
vellous mysteries ’’ and “‘ the my- 
steries (or: mystery) of God.” He 
quotes “in this connection” (p. 
255) a few typical statements from 
the Manual of Discipline concerning 
the ‘‘ two spirits.”” Now although 


these quotations are obviously 
meant to suggest some relationship 
between the spirit of truth that gives 
men “ understanding .. . with pru- 
dence in all things” and “ con- 
cealing the truth of the mysteries 
of knowledge,” one is left in doubt 
as to the essential nature of these 
mysteries. Here Professor Burrows 
seems to be on the edge of an ex- 
planation, but one is surprised to 
find a little further on (p. 261) that 
the doctrine of the “‘ two spirits ” 
is ignored and ‘the mysteries 
referred to in the Dead Sea Scrolls ” 
are described as not consisting “* of 
entirely new revelations, but rather 
of a true revelation given long ago 
in the law and the prophets.” One 
wonders whether it is really no 
more than that. The word ‘“ my- 
stery”’ (raz), it should be noted, 
often seems to have in the scrolls a 
special significance, almost that of 
a technical term. Particularly is 
this the case when the “* mystery ” 
is of mms, of DY SM ANAS 
and so on, of the “epochs” 
appointed by God and of iniquity. 
Now although the present re- 
viewer hesitates to commit himself 
on so important a point he ventures 
to suggest that by “ knowledge of 
the divine mystery” is meant 
primarily the doctrine of the sect 
concerning what is foreordained 
by God. That the sectaries were 
profoundly conscious of the novelty 
and uniqueness of their predesti- 
narian doctrine is beyond doubt. 
Their exegesis of Scripture often 
presupposes the doctrine, but there 
is little evidence in the sectarian 
writings that the doctrine itself was 
derived, however indirectly, from 
Scripture. It may be suggested 
tentatively, then, that ‘‘ knowledge 
of the divine mystery ’’ has to do 
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with the origin, duration and 
ultimate fate of moral evil on the 
one hand, and with the election of 
the members of the sect as guardians 
of the perfect and holy way of life 
until the final ‘‘ visitation,’ on the 
other. As has already been ob- 
served, Professor Burrows’ discus- 
sion on p. 255 implies some such 
explanation, but one suspects that 
in his anxiety to avoid giving the 
teachings of the sect a Gnostic 
complexion, he unconsciously veer- 
ed towards what appears to be a 
less satisfactory explanation. 

One specific problem arising out 
of the foregoing remarks is whether 
the parallel between “‘ the mystery 
of iniquity ’’ in the scrolls and “‘ the 
mystery of lawlessness” (or ini- 
quity according to the R V) in I 
Thess. ii, 7 is really as striking as 
Professor Burrows seems to think 
(p. 255 and p. 333). The answer 
will depend on how the phrase is 
interpreted in the context of JI 
Thess. ii. Now although the pre- 
sent reviewer is ill-qualified to 
judge, it seems to him that in Paul’s 
view men are free up to a certain 
phase in human history from the 
operation of ‘‘ the mystery of law- 
lessness,”” that is, they are free to 
receive “‘ the love of truth that they 
might be saved,’ whereas in the 
view of the sectaries of Qumran 
“the generations of perverseness ”’ 
are, save in exceptional cases, 
determined once for all time. It is 
conceivable that Paul was ac- 
quainted with the Qumran doctrine 
of ‘‘ the mystery of iniquity,”’ but, 
if so, he has modified it in a signifi- 
cant way. 

The correctness of Professor 
Burrows’ tentative inferences con- 
cerning the messianic expectations 
of the sect (pp. 264-5) is now con- 
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firmed by information made avail- 
able since his book went to press. 
New fragments discovered at Qum- 
ran—notably the Benedictions, the 
so-called Messianic Testimonia and 
a pesher on Genesis xlix, 10— 
shed new light on the Davidic des- 
cent of the lay Messiah, on the 
significance of the designation “‘ the 
prince of the whole congregation ” 
and even on the phrase “the 
Messiah of Jsrael.”” Perhaps only 
the*rdle of the “ prophet”? men- 
tioned in the-Manual of Discipline, 
together with the two Messiahs, 
remains somewhat obscure not- 
withstanding,the inclusion of Deut- 
eronomy xviii, 18 in the Testi- 
monia. On the whole a consistent 
and well-settled messianic tradition 
clearly distinguishable from the 
confused tradition of the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
emerges. It must be left, however, 
to the capable hands of Professor 
Burrows to sketch in the new 
details of the messianic picture in 
the next edition of his book, which, 
judged by the excellence of the 
present one, cannot be long delayed. 


ARIE RUBINSTEIN. 


C. H. Dopp, The Interpretation 
of the Fourth Gospel (third 
impression), 1955, pp. xii+478, 
London: C.U.P. 42s. 


Immediately after its publication 
this book established itself as one 
which no student of the Fourth 
Gospel would henceforth be able 
to ignore. The plan of the work is 
“first to reconstruct the back- 
ground and stir of thought out of 
which the Fourth Gospel must 
have taken form; secondly to 
define as precisely as possible the 
leading concepts with which the 
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evangelist is working; and lastly 
to trace the course of the argument 
of the whole Gospel... . ” 


Whereas the first part is sure to 
appeal to a wider circle than N.T. 
specialists only, the last part 
“Argument and Structure” is 
perhaps hardest to follow and 
fully to accept. Prof. Dodd makes 
great demands not only on the 
reader’s powers of ,concentration 
but also on his mental co-operation. 
Perhaps only a firm Christian faith 
with the resultant theological ap- 
proach to the Gospel will induce 
the student to share the author’s 
belief in the ingenuity and subtlety 
of the evangelist and in the com- 
positional intricacies of symbolism 
and interrelated episodes. The 
method, including the interpre- 
tation of texts on different levels 
and the laying bare of intricate 
symbolic designs, is reminiscent in 
many ways of Prof. Buber’s work 
on the O.T. But Prof. Dodd pushes 
the method to extremes of subtlety 
and refinement. One reader at 
least felt on safer ground with the 
substantial and careful lexicogra- 
phical analyses, in pt. ii, of such 
leading words as Eternal Life, 
Truth, Faith, Son of Man, Logos, 
etc. 


It is the first part, however, ““ The 
Background,” which should be of 
the widest interest. The six chap- 
ters on The Setting in Early 
Christianity, The Hermetic Litera- 
ture, Hellenistic Judaism, Rab- 
binic Judaism, Gnosticism and 
Mandaism are each a little master- 
piece of scholarly compression and 
lucidity. The kind of non-Christian 
audience which the evangelist had 
in mind is brilliantly described. 
Like Philo, they were “ in contact 


with the higher pagan thought of 
the time” as represented e.g. by 
the Hermetica. 


Readers of this Journal will 
inevitably be disappointed by the 
chapter on Rabbinic Judaism which 
deals with one of the few subjects 
where the author had to depend on 
second-hand information (which 
in this case usually means Strack- 
Billerbeck). The chapter contains 
three sections: Torah, the Messiah 
and the Name of God. There is a 
good discussion of the variety of 
meanings of Torah and its relations 
to nomos, the “‘ word,” etc. But 
there is a signal failure to apply 
the uSual painstaking chronological 
examination to the Rabbinic texts: 
where and from what date on does 
the word Torah acquire this or that 
wider meaning? It would be 
important to know whether Torah 
was already used in the evangelist’s 
time of the whole Biblical corpus. 
Taking up a suggestion of G. 
Klein (Der dlteste christliche Kate- 
chismus), Prof. Dodd connects the 
ego eimi formula with the shem 
hamephorash Sy} 538%. Much 
of what he has to say here, though 
on his own admission ‘‘ somewhat 
speculative,’ deserves closer scru- 
tiny and chronological examination, 
particularly in connection with 
more recent theories of early 
Jewish (or sectarian) traditions or 
speculations concerning the shem 
hamephorash. Though it does not 
seem very probable, the Dead Sea 
texts and the Gnostic texts of Nag 
Hamadi may turn out to be of 
some relevance in this connection. 


Z.W. 
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ADOLF SCHLATTER, The Church in 
the New Testament Period, transl. 
by Paul P. Levertoff, 1955, pp. 
xii+335. London: S.P.C.K. 21s. 


Translations from German are 
still the fashion in the theological 
publishing world, but with Schlat- 
ter’s Geschichte der ersten Christen- 
heit (1926) an old classic and not a 
new specimen of existential or 
dialectical theology has been added 
to the list. The book possesses 
none of the paraphernalia of 
professional learning such as foot- 
notes, appendices and technical 
excursuses, but in its unobtrusive 
and fluent way it is a perfect 
example of Schlatter’s mixture of 
scholarship and pastoral-didactic 
interest. As a theologian he was 
not only concerned to present facts 
to his readers, but also to give them 
a sense of the significance of these 
facts for the life of the Church. It 
is, therefore, an ideal textbook for 
Christian readers. The academic 
student will soon realise that 
Schlatter’s slightly conservative ten- 
dency is not infrequently (and at 
times perhaps deliberately) out of 
touch with more recent develop- 
ments in N.T. studies. (N.T. 
students interested in the great 
Tubingen scholar should not miss 
the recent publication of U. Luck, 
Kerygma und Tradition in der 
Hermeneutik Adolf Schlatters, 
1955.) 

Z.W. 


DaAvip Dause, The New Testament 
and Rabbinic Judaism, 1956, pp. 
xvili +460. University of London: 
The Athlone Press. 45s. 


This revised and much expanded 
version of Prof. Daube’s Jordan 
Lectures in Comparative Religion 


(1952) contains much that had 
already appeared earlier in various 
scholarly journals. The book is 
held together by the underlying 
contention that Rabbinic Judaism 
(which includes much more than 
the so-called normative Judaism 
of later Rabbinic documents and 
which has more hellenistic elements 
in it than is usually allowed for) 
can contribute something to the 
elucidation of N.T. cruces. Not all 
the’ arguments of the author will 
appear equally convincing, and in 
fact he himself concludes many of 
his discussions with a verdict ‘“‘ not 
proven ” (cf..p. 4 for the very first 
chapter), but it is difficult in the 
space of a review to do justice to 
the variety and interest of the points 
raised by Prof. Daube. However, 
as it is a reviewer’s privilege to pick 
holes in other scholars’ work, a 
few examples of disagreement may 
follow. ‘ 

(1) The argument designed to 
show that the idea of a supernatural 
birth of the Messiah was conceiv- 
able in first century Judaism seems 
rather far-fetched. This is not to 
deny the possibility of such an idea 
but merely the relevance of the 
Midrash on Dt. xxvi: 7 for proving 
its existence. That the Midrash is 
punning on the meaning of yada‘ 
(Ex. iii: 25 “‘ And God knew,”’ i.e. 
saw the Israelites’ abstention from 
marital life) is obvious. But this 
haggadic suspension of sexual inter- 
course poses a supernatural birth 
for Moses as much and as little as 
it does for the other six hundred 
thousand Israelites which he led 
out of Egypt. There is not the 
slightest evidence that it was ever 
construed as implying a virgin 
birth or that the Midrash was sub- 
sequently suppressed because it 
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appeared to be dangerous or ob- 
jectionable. The rendering of the 
Targum is perfectly normal since 
Dp 853 is frequently used to 
translate FAW. Similarly the vb. 
pts is frequently avoided when 
speaking of God and a particular- 
isation substituted for it; cf. Gen. 
xviii: 21 (and the rendering there of 
the same juxtaposition yqs— 
mS by Targ. Onkelos and the 
Jer. Targ.; both are using the cir- 
cumlocution p79 ‘53 and _ in- 
troduce the idea of repentance) and 
Gens xxii: 12, (Ger: Targ:). The 
existence of alternative Midrashim 
does not imply that one was meant 
to supplant the other. 

(2) That proselyte baptism, viz. 
conversion operates a_ veritable 
re-birth is proved, as Prof. Daube 
well points out, not by haggadic 
statements or ‘‘ homiletic whims ” 
but by the readiness of the Rabbis 
to allow this doctrine to influence 
important legal decisions (p. 113). 
Yet it is doubtful whether the 
phrase tabal ve‘alah really throws 
the light on the ‘“‘ coming up” in 
the narrative of Jesus’ baptism that 
Prof. Daube thinks it does. The 
passage Koh. Rabbah (on Koh. 
1: 8) surely does not refer to re- 
birth at all but must be translated 
““ since she resolved to become a 
proselyte she will not live long.” 
The rendering of /e‘olam “to the 
world’ presupposes a medieval 
idiom that is alien to earlier Heb- 
rew. For the notion that sinners 
are unable to survive their con- 
version for long cf. the parallel 
account in b.A.Z.17a. 

(3) Prof. Daube may well be 
right in suggesting that the myth 
of the androgynous man underlies 
Jesus’ teaching on marriage and 
gives added force (according to the 


author: the only possible meaning) 
to his proof-text: “‘ from the begin- 
ning male and female created he 
them.” The same androgynous 
myth is also suspected behind the 
prohibition of polygamy in the 
Zadokite Fragment, although the 
mention there of the animals that 
““ went in two by two ” into Noah’s 
ark shows that the idea that God 
created one female for each male is 
quite sufficient by itself. There is 
no need to regard this part of the 
Zad. Doc. as “a later addition ” 
made when the myth concerning 
the androgynous man had ceased 
to play a part in this context. Prof. 
Daube makes the briefest reference 
to the Zad. Doc. although it would 
surely be more reasonable to see 
init the prototype of Jesus’ teaching. 
The condemnation of polygamy 
was apparently current in sectarian 
circles and their proof-text was the 
story of Adam and of Noah. It is 
against this background, which was 
shared by Jesus, that a further 
point arises about divorce. Mono- 
gamy by itself does not exclude 
divorce; on the contrary it may 
require it as a necessity unknown 
to polygamy. The prohibition of 
divorce is therefore only an extreme 
extension of the monogamic prin- 
ciple. The wording of the Zad. Doc. 
suggests that only the death of one 
of the partners dissolves marriage. 
The myth of androgynous man 
may well be in the background; it 
certainly need not be. 

Although the book abounds with 
similar contentions that can be 
neither proved nor disproved, the 
reader cannot fail but receive real 
illumination from some of the 
author’s subtle analyses and in 
particular from his frequently happy 
use of the formgeschichtliche 
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method. Some suggestions may 
well hit the nail on the head as 
e.g. the understanding of the word 
sopher in the sense of elementary 
and therefore inferior teacher, in 
contrast to the fully ordained 
Rabbis who have reshuth. With 
this distinction in mind the remark 
(Mk. 1: 21) that Jesus astonished 
his audience because “* he taught as 
one having authority and not as 
the scribes ’’ makes sense for the 
first time. 

Perhaps the most fatal flaw of 
much work done on N.T. and 
Rabbinics is the late date of 
the Rabbinic texts. Instead of using 
Rabbinic sources to elucidate the 
N.T. it may be worth trying to test 
the relevance of the N.T. for the 
study of Rabbinic tradition. In 
this respect too Prof. Daube’s work 
is a mine of—albeit tentative—hints 
and possibilities; cf. e.g. the account 
of the sleeping disciples in Geth- 
semane and the halakha concerning 
the dozing viz. sleeping of members 
of the haburah during the Passover 
meal. 

Space economy is probably res- 
ponsible for the paucity of biblio- 
graphical references. This is a pity 
as the reader is continually sent to 
his card-index for information on 
recent discussions of the problems 
mentioned (e.g. pp. 403-5 on the 
SATOR AREPO square). Saul 
Liebermann and his researches are 
not referred to once and no men- 
tion is made of Prof. Y. Baer’s 
recent publications. Apparently 
neither author nor publisher wished 
to exceed 460 pages. Even so these 
pages are an impressive and scholar- 
ly monument of the “ extra-cur- 
ricular’’ activities of the Regius 
Professor of Civil Law at Oxford. 

Z.W. 


R. C. ZAEHNER, The Teachings of 
the Magi, 1956 (Ethical and 
Religious Classics of East and 
West no. 14), pp. 156. London: 
George Allen & Unwin. 

The Magi (talmudic p55 and 
later D{wiIN) are mentioned 
frequently enough in Jewish liter- 
ature to make a reliable and 
authoritative account of their faith 
and tenets a matter of some in- 
terest. The few hostile and dis- 
paraging remarks in the Talmud 
are hardly conducive to a good 
understanding. of Zoroastrianism, 
a good presentation of which to 
the ** general reader ”’ has long been 
overdue. The Spalding Professor 
of Eastern Religions has deserved 
well of all non-readers of 
Pahlavi by producing this little book 
for a well-known series. It was a 
happy idea of Prof. Zaehner not to 
write another history of Zoro- 
astrianism but to present a vertical 
cross-section, as it were, of the 
dualist orthodoxy which seems to 
have been established under Shapur 
ii (fourth century), although the 
relevant Pahlavi texts were mostly 
written after the Muhammedan 
conquest. 

The texts are allowed to speak 
for themselves, the chapters con- 
sisting of a succinct and lucid 
exposition of their theme (A Cate- 
chism, The Two Primeval Spirits, 
Creation, Religion, Ethics, Sacra- 
ments and Sacrifice, Judgment and 
Death, Resurrection etc.) followed 
by a judicious choice of texts from 
the Bundahishn, Denkart, Shikand 
Gumani Vazar, Menok i Khrat etc. 
The author stresses the radical 
difference between Zoroastrian and 
Manichean dualism, though his in- 
sistence on the eminent reason- 
ableness of the Zoroastrian dualist 
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solution does not sound quite 
convincing. One suspects that he 
is discreetly insinuating that so 
reasonable a religion is somehow 
inferior to a less logical and more 
paradoxical theology. 


One of Adhurbadh’s admonitions 
is translated by Prof. Zaehner: 
“So far as you possibly can, do 
not bore (literally: afflict by speak- 
ing) your fellow men.” The Zoro- 
astrian doctrine that a bore is a 
positively sinful individual may 
hold out little hope to scholars; 
they may well learn from Prof. 
Zaehner’s enjoyable little volume. 


Z.W. 


S. B. HoEenic, The Great Sanhedrin, 
1953, pp. xviii +310. New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co. for the 
Dropsie College, Philadelphia. 
$5.00. 


Dr. Hoenig’s “study of the 
origin, development, composition 
and functions of the Bet Din ha- 
Gadol during the Second Jewish 
Commonwealth” is heavily in- 
debted to the views of his teacher 
Prof. S. Zeitlin. Thus forewarned, 
the reader knows more or less what 
to expect, particularly if he is 
familiar with the author’s earlier 
publications on the subject. The 
great Sanhedrin= Bet Din ha-Gadol 
was a purely religious-halakhic 
institution, a court of law and 
interpretation, distinct both from 
the Temple council (Bet Din shel 
kohanim) and from the changing 
political bodies (early gerousia, 
Hasmonean Heber ha-Yehudim, 
“ Privy Councils ”’ under the mon- 
archy and the High Priest’s own 
synhedrion after Judea had become 
a Roman province). The author 
stresses the relative value of the 


conflicting sources and is careful 
not to generalise about their 
character and reliability, e.g. when 
carefully sifting the Tannaitic evi- 
dence in an attempt to distinguish 
trustworthy records from ana- 
chronistic projections. 

Pt. i discusses the name and 
nature of the Great Sanhedrin, 
traces its emergence and the devel- 
opment of its organisation (Zugot, 
membership, nasi, mufla, Ab Bet 
Din) and describes the scope of its 
jurisdiction and the manner of 
its functioning. Pt. ii (pp. 115-213) 
is a series of thirty ‘‘ excursuses ”’ 
dealing—at times cursorily—with 
a number of technical points. Full 
notes (pp. 225-298) enhance the 
usefulness of this volume which 
brings together a large amount of 
information. Among the many 
valuable suggestions there may be 
some which will fail to commend 
themselves to all readers (e.g. p. 
191 on mufia) and generally speak- 
ing the volume would have gained 
vastly by greater density and 
limitation. By taking the functions 
of the Sanhedrin in their widest 
application within his purview (e.g. 
chapters on procedure, modes of 
capital punishment, etc.) the author 
introduces matter that is really 
irrelevant to the central problem 
under discussion. 

It is clear from even this short 
summary that some of Dr. Hoenig’s 
conclusions are in direct opposition 
to the views expressed by Y. Baer 
in his recent publications. Though 
the author shares with Baer a 
healthy respect for the Mishnah, he 
is yet more critical in this respect 
and certainly does not join in Baer’s 
simple dismissal of Josephus and 
the N.T. evidence. Both agree in 
setting the origin of the Sanhedrin 
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in the Hasmonean period, but 
Hoenig denies that it ever was a 
political institution. Unfortunately 
the author could only devote a 
short postscript (pp. 307-10) to a 
discussion of Baer’s position. 


Z.W. 


BENJAMIN W. HeELrFcortT, Zhe Doc- 
trine of Election in Tannaitic 
Literature, 1954, pp. xii-+209. 
New York: King’s Crown Press 
(Columbia University). 


A thorough and systematic study 
of the Jewish doctrine of election is 
a long-standing theological desider- 
atum. From the Bible down to the 
writings of Rabbi A. I. Kook it is 
the major theologoumenon of Juda- 
ism; but whereas the Biblical 
doctrine has been examined over 
and over again, very little has been 
done about the early Rabbinic 
sources. Unfortunately Dr. Helf- 
gott’s study falls short of filling 
this regrettable lacuna. Instead of 
attempting a close analysis of the 
Tannaitic doctrine on its own 
premises and in its own “ struc- 
ture,” the author simply takes it 
for granted that the Tannaitic 
teachings on the subject. must be 
viewed as ‘“‘responses”’ to the 
Christian ‘“‘ challenge.” | Conse- 
quently a whole chapter (about a 
quarter of the book) is devoted to 
an account of this challenge in 
which the author merely repeats 
what can be found in the standard 
N.T. commentaries. The rest of 
the book passes in review a number 
of Tannaitic teachers (R. Yohanan 
b. Zaccai, Gamaliel ii, Eliezer b. 
Hyrcanus etc. up to Judah the 
Prince) with special reference to 
their attitudes to or sayings con- 
cerning pagans. Their personal 
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relations: to gentiles and _ their 
“tolerance”? towards them are 
held to be expressive of their 
theology. There is nothing in the 
material presented that is not 
found in the known histories of the 
period or that could not be put 
together from e.g. Bacher’s Aggadah 
der Tannaiten or even from Bialik’s 
Sepher ha-Aggadah. But unfort- 
unately a short discussion of a 
Rabbi’s polemical sayings directed 
at minim or Christians, does not 
yet make a “ doctrine of election.” 
A good example is the chapter on 
Rabbi Judah the Prince. Of its 
seven pages, five and a half are 
concerned with his qualities and 
position and with the redaction of 
the Mishnah. The remaining pages 
refer to his relations with ‘‘ An- 
toninus’”’ and quote one or two 
general sayings in praise of Israel. 
So much for the treatment of a 
central theological concept. (It 
should be added that there exists 
one haggadic sentence which R. 
Judah is supposed to have spoken 
to Antoninus and which is perhaps 
the profoundest and most pene- 
trating statement of the Rabbinic 
doctrine of election; but it is not 
mentioned by Dr. Helfgott.) 


The value of this publication lies 
mainly in the very full notes at the 
end of the volume. These will bring 
the reader up to date in biblio- 
graphical matters concerning the 
Tannaim and their sayings men- 
tioned in the text. 

‘ Z.W. 


E. FRANK, Talmudic and Rabbinical 
Chronology, pp. 80. Philipp 
Feldheim, Inc., New York. 1956. 
$2.50. 
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S. GANDZ, The Code of Maimonides, 
Book 3, Treatise 8, Sanctification 
of the New Moon, pp. 1x+160. 
Yale University Press. London: 
Cumberlege. 1956. 30s. 


Mr. Frank’s slim volume is a 
useful guide through the maze of 
Jewish chronological computations. 
Of primary value to the discerning 
student are the Tables that enable 
him to correlate the various eras 
and their styles. The author 
establishes the use in Jewish writings 
of 3 styles of AM (Annus 
Mundi=Era of the Creation). He 
further demonstrates that the SE 
(=Seleucid Era, also named Aera 
Contractuum) of the general Jewish 
style (=gJs) is counted from Sept. 
312 B.c.e. By correlating the 
various styles of the eras just men- 
tioned with the Current Era and 
other Jewish methods of counting, 
such as the counting of the years 
from the Exodus, from the Entry 
into Canaan, from the Destruction 
of the First or the Second Temple 
(=DE)—and_ especially by his 
judicious use of the computation of 
the Sabbatical Cycles still extant— 
the author arrives at several in- 
teresting conclusions. Some of 
them are a very real contribution 
to scholarship, others are but 
speculation, and others again are 
decidedly erroneous. 


The placing of the Hasmonean 
Re-dedication of the Temple in 
166 B.c.E.—a year earlier than its 
usual dating at 165 B.c.E.—is 
certainly correct. The author’s 
claim that 148 SE in I Mac. iv, 52 
equals 147 SE gJs=3596 AM 
current style (=cs)=166/5 B.C.E., 
is based on the reference ibid. 
vi, 20, 49 and 53 to 150 SE as a 
Sabbatical Year whilst, according 


to the traditional method of count- 
ing still extant, the Sabbatical 
Year in question must have been 
149 SE gJs=3598 AM cs=164/3 
B.C.E. He might have further cited 
the dating ibid. xvi, 14 of the as- 
sassination of Simeon the Has- 
monean in Shebat 177 SE, a pre- 
Sabbatical Year as evident from 
Ant. xiii, 8, 1 and BJ i, 2, 4 and 
consequently identical with Shebat 
176 SE gJs=3625 Am cs=136 
B.C.E. Equally convincing is the 
author’s conclusion that the tal- 
mudic computation of the date of 
the Destruction of the Second 
Temple is compatible with the 
dating at Ab 3830 AM cs=70 CE, 
the contrary impression gained 
from the talmudic data being due 
to the discrepancy between AM cs 
and the Creation Era presupposed 
in the data concerned. On the 
other hand, the author’s treatment 
of early post-talmudic notions on 
the subject is not free from serious 
defects. He fails to mention that 
his own interpretation of the 
mentioned talmudic data is an- 
ticipated in R. Zerahiah’s 45p 
Np ad. A.Z. 9b in quite un- 
mistakable terms. Instead, he 
states on p. 22, “The only 
Rabbinical sources within 1500 
years . . . which did not err as 
to the destruction year were Mai- 
monides, two Karaite inscriptions 
and perhaps Tobia ben Eliezer.” 
The only truth in that statement is 
the *‘ perhaps ”’ about the compiler 
of Midrash Leqah Tob. The rele- 
vant passages in that work are so 
corrupt that the correlation therein 
of AM, SE and DE is beyond 
recovery. Apart from his unfort- 
unate Japsus calami in designating 
Karaite inscriptions as ‘“ Rab- 
binical sources,’ Mr. Frank seems 
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to have mistaken notions about the 
Karaite calendar. On p. 41 he 
claims that the year in the interesting 
date ‘‘ Friday the Fast of the 10th 
of Ab New Year 1037 DE 1417 
Aera Contractuum”’ in a Karaite 
document must correspond with 
4866 AM cs=1106 CE because in 
that year ‘‘ the 10th of Ab according 
to the Rabbanite calendar actually 
was on a Friday ” whereas “‘ one 
year earlier and later this date fell 
on a Sunday and Wednesday res- 
pectively.”” Actually, in view of 
the Karaite adherence to the visual 
observation of the New Moon, in 
opposition to the Rabbanite com- 
putation of the mean conjunction 
named Molad, the months in the 
Karaite calendar as a rule com- 
mence a day or two days later than 
in the Rabbanite calendar. Conse- 
quently, the document in question 
is rather in favour of the later 
alternative he rejects. In dealing 
on p. 42 with another Karaite date 
“ Friday 15th of Sivan the 25th 
day of the Sephirah 778 DE,” Mr. 
Frank corrects the impossible Fri- 
day and Sivan into Wednesday and 
Iyar and—undeterred by inability 
to demonstrate doctored dates— 
proceeds to state that “‘ the above 
date refers to 4607 AM I (=AM 
cs) . . . in which year the keviah 
was }”wy which puts the 15th of 
Iyar on a Thursday. But it is safe 
to assume that it could also have 
been on a Wednesday because... 
the Karaites did not exactly follow 
the ruling of the Rabbanite calen- 
dar.” Actually, however, Iyar 15th 
in the Karaite calendar is likely to 
have fallen about a day later, not 
earlier, than in the Rabbanite 
calendar. 

Mr. Frank’s remarks about Teku- 
Photh and Moladim reveal certain 
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misconceptions about astronomy 
and the genesis of the Jewish 
calendar. 

His reasoning on pp. 52-55 for 
the so-called tradition that the 
Exodus from Egypt took place on 
a Friday, a tradition Mr. Frank 
somewhat naively assumes as de- 
riving from the recollection of 
astronomical phenomena accurate- 
ly observed en passant at the time 
of the Exodus, is hardly above the 
level of pilpul. Any tradition on the 
subject is quite as unlikely as Mr. 
Frank’s suggestion that Friday was 
intentionally changed into Thurs- 
day in the manuscripts of Seder 
‘Olam. It is much more probable 
that the two haggadic notions on 
whether the Exodus took place on 
a Thursday or on a Friday, recorded 
side by side in the Talmud, ul- 
timately depend on the use made 
of the apparent impression from 
Ex. xvi: 1 that Jyar 15th in that year 
fell on a Sabbath. Quite untenable 
also—in view of numerous. tal- 
mudic data—is Mr. Frank’s as- 
sumption on p. 39 that the calendar 
rule that Elul invariably has 29 days 
came into force later than the rule 
WRT TGR oxo. in fact aa 
contradiction to it is involved in 
Mr. Frank’s own speculation on 
pp. 54-55 that the adoption of 
mop 1779 5 may have led to 
the above mentioned correction in 
Seder ‘Olam. 

Whilst the untenability of the 
above speculations about astron- 
omy and the Jewish calendar does 
not impair the validity of Mr. 
Frank’s main theses, his interpre- 
tation of Maimonides’ computation 
of the Sabbatical Cycles is vitiated 
by fundamental errors. Notwith- 
standing the thanks due to Mr. 
Frank for his lucid presentation of 
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the problems involved and es- 
pecially for his admirable Tables, 
there is no evidence for his thesis 
that ‘“ Maimonides corrected his 
own errors of Chronology.” It 
is hoped to examine this problem 
in a separate paper shortly in 
this Journal. 


The English translation of Mai- 
monides’ Sanctification of the New 
Moon in the Yale Judaica Series, 
by its nature less prone to specula- 
tions than Mr. Frank’s book, is 
yet marred by serious defects of a 
different kind. The actual trans- 
lation, by the late Dr. Solomon 
Gandz, leans heavily on E. Baneth’s 
monumental Maimuni’s Neumond- 
berechnung. The Hebrew text being 
disfigured by numerous corruptions, 
Baneth suggested many corrections, 
which are mostly adopted, but only 
sporadically acknowledged, in the 
present translation. At the same 
time, there is an instance, XVIII, 
12 on p. 78, of a nonsensical Heb- 
rew text rendered into nonsensical 
English, in disregard of the cor- 
rection suggested by Baneth and 
strongly supported by what seems 
to be presupposed in the remarks 
ad. loc. of the commentator R. 
Obadiah. 


Dr. Gandz, as stated by the 
Editor, did not live to realise his 
plans for the editing of his treatise. 
It thus fell upon the Editor to 
supplement as well as to edit the 
effort of the Translator, the sup- 
plementation involving inter alia 
the Introduction and additions to 
annotations. But, due perhaps to a 
regrettable haste, neither of these 
has been done in a manner quite 
worthy of the scholar as a tribute 
to whose memory Sanctification has 
been published before the rest of 
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Maimonides’ Book of Seasons in 
the Yale Judaica Series. The 
defects of the annotations, evident- 
ly left incomplete by the late Trans- 
lator, are indeed remedied in parts 
by the Editor in a manner that 
deserves unstinted praise. Yet a 
great deal is left untouched. This 
is especially the case with the 
inadequate indication of talmudic 
sources. Moreover, the Editor’s 
remarks, in his additions to the 
annotations as also in his Intro- 
duction, are frequently misleading, 
at times decidedly inaccurate. The 
same applies, in some measure, 
to the Astronomical Commentator, 
Prof. O. Neugebauer. He is stated 
in the Editor’s Note to have “ con- 
sented to prepare a commentary on 
the strictly astronomical aspects of 
Sanctification, an undertaking which 
he carried out with characteristic 
dispatch ’’—a dispatch, one must 
add, that has left distinct traces in 
the Astronomical Commentary. 
There are also instances where 
the bewildered student has to find 
out for himself, after much waste 
of time and energy that might have 
been spared by a timely word of 
caution, the mutual incompatibility 
of the respective views held by the 
Translator, the Editor and the 
Astronomical Commentator. Space 
failing here for a demonstration of 
the preceding points, the readers of 
this Journal are referred to my 
review of Sanctification in the 
Journal of Semitic Studies. There 
can be little doubt that the defects 
of the work, which nonetheless 
remains a book good in parts, are 
mainly due to the hasty decision to 
bring it out at an early date. It is 
to be hoped that the work will be 
properly pruned prior to its re- 
publication when, as the Editor 
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promises, the rest of the Book of 
Seasons is published and Sancti- 
fication will be included there in 
its proper place. 

E. WIESENBERG. 
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A Critique against the writings of 
R. Saadya Gaon by R. Mubash- 
shir Halevy. Edited with intro- 
duction, translation and notes by 
MOosHE ZUCKER. (6) 130 pp., | p. 
of facsimile. New York, 1955. 


This is an excellent edition of the 
polemical work in which shortly 
after Saadya’s death Mubashshir 
criticized a great number of selected 
passages from his philosophical, 
exegetical and legal writings. As 
the Editor has repeatedly occasion 
to note, Mubashshir’s criticisms are 
not always based on a sufficient 
understanding of Saadya’s inten- 
tions. Altogether Mubashshir does 
not reveal himself as an especially 
remarkable personality, and his 
treatise is more important for what 
it adds to our knowledge of Saad- 
ya’s work, than for its intrinsic 
value. 


The edition is mainly based on a 
Geniza MS. in the Leningrad 
Public Library (2nd _ Firkovitch 
collection, Ist series, 326), which 
was available in photostats brought 
back from Leningrad by the late 
S. S. Skoss. In addition, other 
material, among them Geniza frag- 
ments from the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library, were also used. 
In addition to a foreword by the 
President of the Dropsie College 
and a short preface by the Editor, 
both in English, the text is preceded 
by a detailed introduction in 


Hebrew, which deals in an ex- 
haustive and very instructive man- 
ner with the problems connected 
with the book. The edition has 
been prepared with great care, and 
is followed by a Hebrew translation 
and copious annotation, also in 
Hebrew. Both the introduction 
and, more especially, the annota- 
tion, shows the Editor’s great 
familiarity with the writings of 
Saadya, both published and un- 
published, which are fully utilized 
to illustrate the text. 

The editor already has to his 
credit various other studies con- 
cerning Saadya. In the course 
of the present work he repeatedly 
alludes to further projected pub- 
lications—among them the pub- 
lication of the fragments of Saadya’s 
commentary to the Pentateuch. 
Thus, while welcoming the impor- 
tant contribution to the study of 
Saadya represented by the present 
book, students may look forward 
to further, and even more weighty, 
work by the author in this field. It 
is gratifying, as the foreword 
points out, to see continued the 
traditional interest of the Dropsie 
College (which numbered among 
its members Malter, Halpern and 
Skoss) in the study of Judeo- 
Arabic literature. 

S. M. STERN 


B. NATANYAHU, Don _ Isaac 
Abravanel, Statesman and Philo- 
sopher. The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1953. 


Jewish historical research, great 
as its achievements in other fields 
may be, does not excel in bio- 
graphical works. Several reasons 
could be offered in explanation of 
this fact. Records of the lives of 
great figures of Jewish history are 
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often sadly lacking. Their con- 
temporaries seem to have been 
more interested in their teachings 
than their biographical data. Jewish 
life in the Diaspora offered more 
scope for expounding ideas than 
for action. Hence the life stories 
even of the great men are usually 
lacking in adventure and the kind 
of activity which would attract the 
biographer as well as the reader. 
There are, of course, exceptions 
to this rule, as in the case of Isaac 
Abravanel. In him we meet one 
who combined political and eco- 
nomic activity with original thinking 
in religion and philosophy. He 
served successively the kings of 
Portugal and Spain and the rulers 
of Naples and Venice, His own 
life is a typical example of a 
political ‘‘ adventurer ”’ at the time 
of the Renaissance, whose rise to 
power was followed by a rapid 
eclipse. In addition, he was an eye- 
witness of the greatest calamity 
of Jewish history in the Middle 
Ages, i.e. the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain. He took a leading part 
in the negotiations attempting to 
avert the disaster. He contemplated 
the events of his time as well as his 
own fortunes with the keen eye of 
a philosopher. In writing his 
voluminous commentary on the 
Bible he was, at the same time, 
commenting on his own period. 
His biographer has therefore not 
only to relate events and activities 
but also to analyse the mind of a 
thinker. In spite of these engaging 
aspects, A.’s biography had to 
wait for an appropriate treatment 
until recently. Natanyahu’s work 
on the subject is well-balanced in 
the attention it pays to both the 
biographical data and A.’s theories. 
The clarification of biographical 


facts which it offers represents a 
scholarly contribution. Attention 
to details has not obscured the 
flow of narrative. The book will be 
appreciated by Judaistic scholars as 
well as by the general reader. Some 
of the points high-lighted by the 
author are apt to appeal to the 
general reader more than to the 
detached historian. The repeated 
comparison of the fate of Spanish 
Jewry to that of German Jews in 
our generation is hardly historic- 
ally conclusive. Similarly, the ex- 
planation of the hostility against 
Spanish Jews in terms of racial 
antagonism clearly bears a con- 
temporary tinge. Exception must 
also be taken to Natanyahu’s 
attempt to confront A.’s messianic 
outlook with Joseph Ha-Nassi’s. 
It is true that in his endeavour to 
strengthen the messianic belief A. 
stressed the miraculous aspect of 
the advent of the Messiah. We may 
even attribute to him a certain 
influence on later generations in 
their negative attitude towards 
modern Zionism. But in his own 
time, his vindication of the tradi- 
tional Jewish belief had the whole- 
some effect of strengthening faith 
in the face of dangerous currents 
which, as Natanyahu rightly points 
out, derived from Christian agi- 
tation as well as from the despair 
created by the expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain. To regard A. as 
a kind of opponent to “‘ realistic ”’ 
Messianism such as is attributed 
to Joseph Ha-Nassi is an altogether 
fanciful conception. 

Natanyahu also makes an effort 
to determine A.’s place in the 
course of Jewish historical develop- 
ment. His reflections on this point 
amount to the assertion that 
Abravanel belongs to the Middle 
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Ages. Those characteristics of his 
which seem to belong to Human- 
ism or the Renaissance do not, 
in Natanyahu’s view, affect the 
core of his personality. In trying to 
substantiate this assertion, Natan- 
yahu quotes many medieval 
sources, both Jewish and Christian, 
with which A.’s ideas are in agree- 
ment. This kind of reasoning is 
questionable not only because 
some of the comparisons are 
doubtful,. but also because N.’s 
view of the Renaissance is much too 
narrowly. defined. He is content 
with a few quotations from 
Machiavelli to prove that A.’s ideas 
were of a different nature. But this 
is too simple a view of such a 
complex phenomenon as the Re- 
naissance or the Humanist move- 
ments. The Renaissance is a period 
abounding in old and new trends 
which blend in a complex texture. 
Many features of that age do not 
fit into the picture which historians 
prefer to draw for their own con- 
venience. The author uninten- 
tionally offers proof of this when 
he surprisingly detects some 
similarities between the messianic 
concept of Abravanel and that of 
Savonarola. Savonarola’s ideas do 
not conform to those of either 
Machievelli or Erasmus. Neverthe- 
less, he is rightly considered as a 
fully-fledged figure of the Re- 
naissance. 


These strictures on some of N.’s 
broader views are, of course, not 
meant to belittle his scholarly and 
literary achievement. His _biog- 
raphy can claim the merit of having 
done justice, for the first time, to 
one of the great figures of Jewish 
history. 


J. Katz 


SOLOMON B, FREEHOF, The Responsa 
Literature, 1955, pp. 304. Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Publication 
Society of America. $3.50. 


Rabbi Freehof’s popular and 
well-written survey of responsa 
literature deserves to be widely 
read by laymen and all those who 
desire a general introduction to the 
scope and nature of She’eloth 
u-Teshuboth. The author, an Amer- 
ican reform rabbi, shows a deep 
understanding of the basic 
assumptions of Rabbinic Law and 
this enables .him to present his 
material with fairness and sym- 
pathy. After a concise and rather 
sketchy description of the origins 
and development of responsa (i.e. 
not only of their composition but 
also of the habit of collecting 
them), the author gives short biog- 
raphies of the most outstanding 
respondents and an account of 
some of the causes célébres which 
they discussed. One chapter, 
‘‘History in the Responsa’” illustrates 
the wealth of information which 
historians and sociologists quarry 
from this type of literature. The 
selections and examples are 
obviously chosen on the “ human 
interest”? or “curiosity value ”’ 
principle, but there is nothing 
intrinsically wrong about that. As 
the book does not pretend to make 
any contributions to scholarship it 
would be futile to complain about 
omissions or the absence of pro- 
founder historical and sociological 
analyses. For the general reader 
it is a useful and informative 
account of an important branch of 
Jewish literature. 


Z.W. 
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E. E. Ursacu, IpDINA “dys 
The Tosaphists: Their History, 
Writings and Methods. 1955, pp. 
599. Jerusalem: Mosad Bialik. 


There can be no doubt but Dr. 
Urbach’s magnum opus on the 
Tosaphists will for a long time to 
come remain the standard work on 
its subject. None of the critical 
considerations provoked by this 
thorough and _ well-documented 
study can detract from the great- 
ness and importance of the achieve- 
ment. Urbach shows himself master 
of the whole vast material, and 
even where he covers ground 
already well tilled by others he is 
never a copyist and usually manages 
to plough a furrow of his own. 


The general plan of the book is 
historical and biographical. One 
by one the teachers of the period, 
their lives, writings and methods 
are discussed; the result is a com- 
plete Encyclopaedia of Tosaphists. 
There are obvious drawbacks and 
dangers to this method and the 
author has perhaps not always 
succeeded in avoiding them. 
Already Graetz, Weiss and others 
had tried their hand at deducing 
character and temperament from 
halakhic decisions, and it is not 
certain whether Urbach, seeing the 
mistakes of his forerunners, has not 
on occasion repeated them. Thus 
he detects a gradual change in the 
character of R. Ephraim of Regens- 
burg from obstinacy to self-criti- 
cism, viz. psychological insecurity. 
Evidence is found in the story of 
R. Ephraim’s dream which caused 
him to reverse a previous ruling. 
Here Urbach has overlooked two 
things. In the first place, dream- 
stories of this sort are more fre- 
quent in the orbit of the German 


hasidim (Urbach himself quotes 
examples) and secondly this par- 
ticular dream can hardly be used 
to illustrate a ‘‘ later ’” development 
unless it is dated first. 

The weakness of the book is, 
perhaps, its lack of a wider socio- 
logical grasp of the historical facts 
and problems with which it deals. 
We learn of some interesting facts 
such as e.g. the well-nigh general 
neglect of certain misvoth such as 
mezuzah (p. 72; cf. also p. 385 f. on 
the mission of R. Moses of Coucy). 
This general picture is, in fact, 
corroborated by the frequent in- 
junctions in the Sepher Hasidim not 
to refrain from laying tephilin in 
face of the derision to which one 
may be exposed thereby! But 
the precise significance of this 
socio-religious fact is not deter- 
mined. The author is well aware 
of the distinction between evolving 
halakhoth and evolving new reasons 
for older habits that have become 
firmly established. But again the 
relation between the immanent 
laws of rabbinic logic (if there are 
such) to either individual idio- 
syncrasy or social realities is not 
seriously examined. 

Urbach has some very illumi- 
nating things to say on the formal 
similarities between the work of the 
Tosaphists and that of the contem- 
porary Gentile writers of glosses. 
But this analogy, far from ex- 
plaining anything, merely conjures 
up a host of problems that want to 
be worked out by a social historian. 
One might, perhaps, also have 
wished for a general character- 
isation of the tosaphistic logic and 
method as compared e.g. to that 
of the Spanish commentators. 

To make these comments is not 
to be ungrateful. They merely 
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show that Dr. Urbach’s book is not 
only a competent and erudite 
summing up of the Tosaphist period 
but necessarily an overture to a 
further stage of research. What- 
ever results these further studies 
may yield, it is certain that Urbach’s 
magisterial work will have to be 


their starting point. 
Z.W. 


Spy °399 "38 9313 Hey BD 
www 
Ed. by ISAIAH TisHBY. Jerusalem: 
Mosad Bialik. 1954, pp. 382. 


Sasportas is known as the most 
determined, and for a considerable 
time lonely antagonist of the mes- 
sianic movement inspired by Sab- 
batai Tsevi. His correspondence 
—one could almost call it a file—is 
clearly of the greatest interest for 
the history of the period. Not so 
much, as Prof. Tishby well points 
out, for our knowledge of what 
really happened in Smyrna or 
thereabouts, but for an under- 
standing of the impact of the ex- 
plosive news on the Jewries of 
Italy, Germany and Holland. Un- 
fortunately Sasportas’ own text 
was suppressed and Jacob Emden 
only printed a shortened version. 
However the unique MS containing 
the complete text was carefully 
copied and checked by the late 
Z. Schwarz before it disappeared 
and Prof. Tishby has now edited 
the text which Schwarz did not live 
to publish himself. Fortunately 
Tishby was also able to use a 
photostat of what he rightly recog- 
nised to be Sasportas’ autograph 
draft, i.e. the notebook in which he 
copied his own letters as well as 
those which he received. Whereas 
the Schwarz MS. enabled Tishby 


to produce a complete and reliable 
text, the second MS. also allowed 
him some unexpected glimpses 
into the working methods and 
character of Sasportas. The dis- 
crepancies between the two MSS. 
afford many examples of Sasportas 
“* doctoring ” his own letters and 
changing their original form when 
preparing them for publication. 

In addition to the intrinsic, 
historical interest of these letters, 
they also shed light on the per- 
sonality of Sasportas and on the 
nature of his ‘struggle against Sab- 
batianism. In a lucid and well 
argued introduction Tishby dis- 
entangles the personal and temper- 
amental from the ideological and 
theological motives and shows that 
Sasportas was a quarrelsome, em- 
bittered and frustrated zealot whose 
truthfulness cannot always be taken 
for granted. But on the other hand 
he clearly perceived the heretical 
and destructive seeds inherent in 
the messianic doctrines of the 
Sabbatians with a rare perspicacity 
and almost from the very beginning. 

The text is well annotated and 
supplied with a critical apparatus. 
Appendices listing the documents 
referred to in the text, and an index 
of names and places conclude the 
volume for which the editor de- 
serves the highest praise. 

Z.W. 


MENAHEM G. GLENN, Israel Salan- 
ter, Religious-Ethical Thinker, 
1953, pp. xi-+220. New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co. for the 
Dropsie College, Philadelphia. 
$4.00. 


The 19th-century musar move- 
ment has not yet received the 
scholarly attention that it deserves. 
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Recent years have seen attempts to 
remedy this neglect and two works 
in particular seem to be the high- 
lights of this renewed interest. The 
one is D. Katz’s Hebrew work 
Tenu‘ath haMusar, the other is the 
publication under review. Both 
books, in spite of their inestimable 
value as preliminary collections of 
source material, should be regarded 
as stimulants for the essential work 
that still remains to ‘be done. 

Dr. Glenn’s volume raises the 
question whether a book is the 
proper literary unit for its subject, 
for many of his 220 pages are filled 
with irrelevancies (e.g. on ‘‘ ethics ”’ 
or on the Delphic “* know thyself ’’) 
whereas some of his most interest- 
ing paragraphs are short—but 
again not strictly relevant—des- 
criptions of R. Israel’s disciples 
(pp. 68-93). There is an almost 
painful failure to come to grips with 
the theological, sociological and 
psychological problems of Musar. 
Dr. Glenn’s study is fluently 
written—perhaps too fluent and 
too popular; but time and again it 
breaks off when a point is reached 
that would lead straight to the 
heart of the problem. The student 
of the movement is not (or should 
not) be interested in Mapu’s bilious 
description of R. Gadiel nor in the 
fact that the negative attitude to 
Rabbis among Hebrew novelists 
has changed now ‘“ when the 
orthodox leaders showed themselves 
ready to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der... in the struggle to maintain 
their people’s existence.” What he 
wants (or should want) to under- 
stand is the extraordinarily signifi- 
cant and ambivalent position of R. 
Israel betwixt Yeshivah-orthodoxy 
and haskalah. What e.g. is the 
precise relation of musar to other 


pietistic Jewish movements or to 
the types of piety practised in 
Lithuania? How does musar com- 
pare typologically with other forms 
of pietism? Of greater importance 
than eulogies on the ‘‘ noble ethical 
character”? of Salanter’s musar 
would be an analysis of the relations 
in it between ‘ethics’ and 
halakhah. 1s R. Israel’s pronounced 
stress on matters bén adam lahabero 
an irruption of an ethical conscious- 
ness or is it a special trend in 
halakhah? In the latter case this 
trend must be accounted for. 
Religious protests, from the in- 
side as it were, against ‘“* Pharisa- 
ism” or soul-less legalism have 
been many in the history of Juda- 
ism. Often they were protests on 
behalf of the contemplative life. 
Not so musar which advocated a 
non-contemplative contemplation 
or, in other words, spiritual exer- 
cises whose object was not God but 
** virtue.”” We still need a careful 
examination of the theory and 
practice of musar spirituality, of its 
techniques of either subduing or 
crushing the ego and more generally, 
of the special, non-mystical charac- 
ter of these spiritual exercises. Dr. 
Glenn mentions (pp. 115-20) Salan- 
ter’s dependence on Mendel Lefin’s 
‘** Examination of the Soul’ and 
thereby indirectly on Benjamin 
Franklin’s ‘‘ Art of Virtue,” but 
the description ends where it 
should begin. The same holds true 
of the author’s brief references to 
the pessimistic character of musar, 
Salanter’s almost pathological mel- 
ancholia, or his inability to stay 
anywhere for a longer period. 
The bibliography is good; the 
few titles passed over (probably 
deliberately) are such as deserve 
to fall into oblivion. Altogether an 
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informative book, but a thorough 
study of R. Israel and musar is still 


a desideratum. 
Z.W. 


Morpecal M. KAPLAN Jubilee 
Volume (ed. M. Davis), 1953, 2 
vols., Engl. Section pp. 549, 
Hebr. Section pp. 287. New 
York: Jewish Theol. Seminary 
of America. 


The sumptuous Festschrift in 
honour of Mordecai M. Kaplan’s 
seventieth birthday accurately re- 
flects the interests of the man, 
teacher and leader to whom this 
fine and scholarly homage is 
presented. About forty articles in 
Hebrew and English, ranging from 
Biblical and Judaistic subjects to 
the wider problems of education, 
social organisation and philosophy 
follow the bibliography of Prof. 
Kaplan’s own writings (incl. his 
many articles in “The Recon- 
structionist ’’). A reviewer can 
scarely do more than indicate in 
arbitrary fashion some of the con- 
tributions. Philosophy is represen- 
ted by Leo Baeck’s opening essay 
“World Religion and National 
Religion’? and by Hugo Berg- 
mann’s “‘ Philosophy and Religion.” 
Martin Buber re-tells in his own 
inimitable fashion some Hasidic 
stories (“The Human Path”’) 
whereas J. Rawidowicz (“‘ On Mai- 
monides’ Ethics”) and H. A. 
Wolfson (‘‘ Maimonides and Ger- 
sonides on Divine Attributes as 
Ambiguous Terms ’’) contribute to 
the history of philosophy. L. 
Finkelstein’s essay ‘‘ Judaism as a 
system of symbols ” is an example 
of the modern tendency to substi- 
tute symbol-patterns for theology. 
R. Gordis’ “‘ Introduction to, Trans- 
lation of and Commentary on the 


Song of Songs” has since been 
published separately. B. Cohen 
(‘‘ Letter and Spirit in Jewish and 
Roman Law”) shows that the 
wording of the antithesis contrast- 
ing the letter and the spirit of the 
law is original with Paul, though it 
is based on commonplaces of 
Greco-Roman rhetoric which Paul 
dressed in Hebrew garb. Prof. Tur 
Sinai, Z. Dimitrovsky and J. Goldin 
contribute on Rabbinic texts. Edu- 
cationalists and others wili be 
interested in Joseph Schaechter’s 
sincere and thoughtful essay “‘ How 
to approach the study of the Bible,” 
B. Dinur’s ony “‘ Teaching Patriot- 
ism” and B. Sharfstein’s on Jewish 
education in 20th-century America. 
These and many more valuable 
essays make up the rich and varied 
fare of a beautifully produced 
Jubilee banquet. 


Z.W. 


4 


FRIEDR. PFISTER, Alexander der 
Grosse in den Offenbarungen der 
Griechen, Juden, Mohammedaner 
und Christen. Akademie-Ver- 
lag, Berlin, 1956. Deutsche Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, Schriften der Sektion fiir 
Altertumswissenschaft, 3. 55 pp. 
DM. 5.—. 


Pfister’s little study is based on a 
public lecture and must therefore 
not be expected to offer more than 
a brief and concise survey of its far- 
ranging subject. In fact, Pfister’s 
study is rather a.survey of problems 
raised by the large bulk of Alex- 
ander-literature and of the way 
these problems have been dealt 
with in scholarly works. The author 
himself has been concerned with 
this subject for over forty years; 
this enables him to throw new 
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light on some of the issues under 
discussion. 

The first chapter gives a survey 
of secular and religious literature 
on Alexander, and concludes with 
the statement that it was the 
religious writings which made Alex- 
ander the hero of so many works 
belonging to so many literatures. 
The author therefore investigates 
the question, “ What rdle does 
Alexander play in the various 
religious traditions? ”’ (classical an- 
tiquity, Judaism, Islam and early 
and medieval Christianity). 

An analysis of Greek historical 
texts shows that the first ‘* divine ”’ 
revelations about Alexander go 
back to the year 331 B.c.£., when 
he was about 24 years old. Alex- 
ander himself and his contem- 
poraries certainly were deeply in- 
fluenced by these revelations. The 
oldest apokryphon, too, would seem 
to go back to a period fairly close 
to Alexander’s death: it is Leon of 
Pella’s hieros logos, a letter said to 
have been written by Alexander to 
Olympias. Although this work is 
known to us from later sources 
only (an incomplete collection may 
be found in Mueller’s Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum, vol. 2) 
and the author is unknown al- 
together, it must have been com- 
posed shortly after Alexander’s 
death or even some time earlier. 
Pfister’s analysis of the type of 
Greek novel in which Alexander 
figures as the hero proves interesting 
and important from the points of 
view of both ancient history and 
the history of religion. 

On p. 15 ff. Pfister makes a con- 
tribution to the much discussed 
Sarapis problem. Since the recep- 
tion of Sarapis into the Greek pan- 
theon, several ancient authors have 


tried to explain the etymology of 
the name (Plutarch, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus and others). Modern 
scholarship, too, has taken very 
much trouble in explaining it: 
Champollion thought it was just 
the Greek form of the Egyptian 
name Osiris-Apis; Delitzsch and 
Lehmann-Haupt wanted to de- 
rive Sarapis—each in a different 
way—from some Babylonian god- 
head, whilst already Lepsius (in 
Abhandlungen der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1851) and 
—much later—Wilcken and others 
are rather sceptical about any 
attempt at explanation. Pfister 
seems to agree, in the main, with 
Lehmann-Haupt (Klio 14, [1914], 
p. 384 ff.); but he stresses more 
strongly the importance of inter- 
pretatio: a foreign and unknown 
god (Babylonian in this case) is 
identified with a familiar one and 
becomes himself part of the familiar 
pantheon. That means that we 
must not seek any etymological link 
between the Egyptian-Greek Sara- 
pis and some Babylonian god, but 
only a typological one. In actual 
fact, Sarapis as ‘‘ Governor of the 
world ’’ is easily identified with 
Baal-Marduk (called ‘*‘ Zeus” by 
Herodotus I, 183!), especially as 
both are reported to dispense 
dreams, since Belos was reported by 
Hekataios (in Jacoby’s Fragmente 
der griechischen Historiker Il) to be 
the father of Aigyptos while Alex- 
ander himself rebuilt the Belos- 
temple at Babylon. If the ety- 
mology of Sarapis still remains 
obscure, this is, at least, an ex- 
planation of the meaning of that 
particular god for post-Alexandri- 
nian Egypt. 

Pfister’s attempt to interpret 
ancient prophecies about Alexander 
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in the context of apocalyptical 
writings deserves special attention. 
Hesiod, the oldest apocalyptic 
writer in Greek literature, expects a 
“ sixth age,”’ obviously a better one 
than his own, the “ iron age.” So 
do orphic writers (cf. Kern, Or- 
phicorum fragmenta, fr. 87). Lyko- 
phron, however, at the end of his 
carmen obscurum, attempts to pro- 
phesy a seventh age, an age of 
peace, beginning with Alexander’s 
invasion of Asia in 334 B.c.E. 

The chapter on “ Alexander’s 
sanctification by Egyptian. Juda- 
ism ”’ is also based on a very care- 
ful interpretation of texts (Josephus, 
Ps.-Kallisthenes, | Ps.-Epiphanius 
and others). Pfister’s statement that 
the Jewish legends on Alexander 
(found in Josephus especially, prob- 
ably going back to Artapanos and 
influencing Ps.-Kallisthenes and— 
partly with the help of this novel— 
medieval literature) are not based 
on historical facts but on certain 
religious and political tendencies, 
seems to be indisputable. 

After a short survey (five pages 
only) of the extensive Syriac and 
Arabic literature on Alexander, the 
author deals with Christian histori- 
ography and apocalyptic writing. 
The historiography, which is gen- 
erally based on the Bible and. Jose- 
phus, is continued by the so-called 
“ Historienbibeln’’ which  trans- 
mitted the Scriptures to the Middle 
Ages before they were translated 
into Western tongues. After a 


rather detailed analysis of Petrus 
Comestor’s Historia Scholastica 
(edited by Migne, Patrologia Latina, 
vol. 198), Pfister deals shortly with 
the Iter ad Paradisum, composed by 
an anonymous Jewish author ap- 
proximately contemporary with 
Petrus Comestor; its importance 
lies in the fact that it passed on to 
the West the legend narrated in 
bTamid 32 b. Petrus Comestor, 
who, died in 1179, aimed at telling 
Scriptural history from the begin- 
ning of the O.T. (“‘ a cosmographia 
Moysi’”’) to St. Paul, including 
some facts of Gentile history in 
their proper~ place. Alexander 
comes in for the first time with the 
description of Paradise in con- 
nection with a botanical detail. 
Pfister is certainly right in pointing 
out the fact that, according to this 
legend, Alexander entered the realm 
of holiness, viz. Paradise as des- 
cribed in Genésis and the Qoran: 
this very fact made the legend of 
Alexander so widely known. 

In his final chapter Pfister sum- 
marizes the different aspects under 
which Alexander appears in later 
literatures, as virga Dei, as a philo- 
sopher and as a scholar. He 
alludes to the “‘ centripetal ”’ devel- 
opment of religion, which draws, as 
it were, the “ profane ’’ Alexander 
into the realm of religion, thus 
prompting, by the way, interest in 
the profane literature on Alexander 
as well. 

S. LAUER 
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INSTITUTE OF JEWISH STUDIES, MANCHESTER 
Stenecourt, Singleton Road, Salford, 7, Lancs. 
Telephone: Broughton 4027 


During the Winter Term 1956 the following Papers were read at the Institute’s 
Post-graduate Seminars: 


sceiabits Dr. A. ALTMANN: The motif of the ‘Aqedah and the Rosh Ha-Shanah 
iturgy. 

Dr. R. WALZER (Oxford): Islamic Theories of Prophecy. 

Dr. M. GosHEN-GortsTEIN (Jerusalem): Biblical Philology and the Con- 
cordance. 

Dr. E. WigseNBERG (London): Some Suggestions concerning the Identity of 
the Qumran Sect. - 

Rabbi Dr. A. ALTMANN: The Rabbinic Doctrine of Creation. 

Dr. E. ULLENDoRF (Aberdeen): Jewish Traditions in Abyssinia. 

Dr. J. Katz: The Change in the Self-Evaluation of Judaism towards the 
End of the Middle Ages. 

Mr. J. G. Weiss, M.A., The Passivity of the Soul in Early Hasidism. 

Rabbi Dr. A. ALTMANN: Isaac Israeli’s Doctrine of Prophecy. 

Dr. J. L. TeIcHER (Cambridge): A Theological Controversy in the XVIIth 
Century Amsterdam Community. 

The Rey. J. ISRAELSTAM, B.A. (Bradford): Rabbis and Romans: The Challenge 
of Cynic, Stoic and Epicurean Ideas. : 

The following Tutorials for post-graduate and advanced students were held: 

Rabbi Dr. A. ALTMANN: Joseph Ibn Saddiq’s ‘“‘ Microcosm.” 

Dr. J. Katz: Talmudic Texts as Sources of Jewish Social History. 

Mr. J. G. Weiss, M.A., The Habad “* Treatise on Ecstasy.” 

Mr. A. RUBINSTEIN, LL. M.: The Hymns from the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


During the Spring Term, 1957 the following Papers were read at the weekly 
Research Seminars of the Institute: 


Dr. J. Katz: Problems of Jewish Communal Life as reflected in the Responsa 
Literature (in three parts). 

Mr. J. G. Weiss, M.A.: The Concept of Divine Will in Hassidism. 

Mr. A. Rubinstein, LL.M.: Azazel in the Apocalypse of Abraham. 

Mr. J. Manzur, M.A.: The Baghdadian Jewish Dialect and its Significance for 
An Understanding of the Hebrew Language. 

The following tutorials for postgraduate and advanced students were held: 

Dr. A. Altmann, M.A.: Joseph Ibn Saddiq’s “‘ Microcosm.” 

Dr. J. Katz: Talmudic Texts as Sources of Jewish Social History. 

Mr. J. G. Weiss, M.A.: Theories of Ecstasy in Habad Hassidism, and Reading 
of the Zohar, Vol. I. 

Mr. A. Rubinstein, LL.M.: Hymns from the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

On the 11th March Professor Paul Kahle, F.B.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. (Oxford) was 
the guest of the Institute when he delivered the first Annual Lawrence Kostoris 
Lecture on “‘ The History of Hebrew Vocalisation ”’ to a large and distinguished 
audience. Prior to the lecture, a Luncheon in his honour was held at the Midland 
Hotel, Manchester, at the invitation of Mr. Lawrence Kostoris. 

A successful weekend of study (Feb. 15th-18th) was held in Oxford at the 
invitation of the Oxford University Jewish Society. The following lectures 
were given: 

Dr. A. Altmann, M.A.: Two Psalms Interpreted. 

Dr. J. Katz: The Figure of the ‘‘ Talmid Hakham ” in Talmudic Times. 

Dr. A. Altmann, M.A.: The Contemplative Ideal in Medieval Jewish Thought. 

Mr. J. G. Weiss, M.A.: Aspects of Hassidism. 

Dr. A. Altmann, M.A.: Aspects of Jewish Prayer. 
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SOCIETY FOR JEWISH STUDY 
LEO BAECK MEMORIAL 


The name of Leo Baeck will stand for ever as a symbol of that 
combination of saintliness and scholarship, of Jewish learning and 
modern culture, of deep faith and profound research, of which he 
was so pre-eminent a representative. The Society for Jewish Study, 
of which he was throughout its existence the honoured and beloved 
President and Principal, wishes to mark his memory in a manner 
worthy of this great Jewish thinker and leader, which will enable 
Jews of every shade of belief and opinion to associate themselves 
with his memory and to further in this country, where he had found 
his last home and which he had made his own, a cause which was 
always dear to his heart. : 


For that purpose the Society intends to establish a Leo Baeck 
Memorial Publication Fund, which is to be held in trust by the 
Society and to be used for the purpose of supporting the publication 
of works of a scientific character dealing with the relationship 
between the Jewish religion and the general culture of our times. 
It is envisaged that among the publications which are to be sup- 
ported by this fund will be scholarly works dealing with the life and 
the work of Leo Baeck and its influence on contemporary thought, 
but it is intended that works devoted to other aspects of this subject, 
which more than any other engaged the mind of Rabbi Baeck, will 
become available for publication. The support to be given will 
extend to the advancement of research in this field, whose vital 
importance for our times needs no stressing. 


The Society invites contributions to this fund from all Jews who 
are aware of the message that the Jewish religion can give to the 
contemporary world. 


All donations and communications should be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Society at 59 Valley Drive, London, N.W.9, who 
will be pleased to supply any further information. Communications 
are in particular invited from Jewish educational, charitable, and 
scientific organisations. 


(Dr.) E. J. COHN, Chairman; (Dr.) O. K. RABINOWICZ, 
Treasurer; HUGH Harris, Hon. Secretary; (Lord) 
COHEN, (Sir) BASIL L. Q. HENRIQUES, (Rabbi) HAROLD 
F. REINHART, and LEONARD J. STEIN, Trustees. 

N 


Among recent public lectures given under the auspices of the Society have 
been the following: 


Dr. J. L. TercHer, Lecturer in Rabbinics in the University of Cambridge: 
“A Spanish Drama in the Cairo Geniza.” 

Mr. Davip Patterson, Lecturer in Post-Biblical Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford: ‘‘ The Poetry of Jehudah Halevi.” 

Dr. E. WIESENBERG, Lecturer in Hebrew, University College, London: “* The 
Identity of the Dead Sea Sect.” 
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WORLD CONGRESS OF JEWISH STUDIES 


The Hebrew University in Jerusalem and the Ministry of Education 
and Culture of the State of Israel announce the Second World 
Congress of Jewish Studies, to be held in Jerusalem, 28th July to 
4th August, 1957. 


Sections 


Bible Studies; Hebrew Language; Talmud and Rabbinics (in- 
cluding Jewish Law); Jewish History; Hebrew Literature; Jewish 
Thought (Philosophy, Kabbalah and Religion); Archaeology and 
Palaestinography; Demography of the Jewish People; Yiddish 
Language and Literature; Jewish Ethnic Groups and_ their 
Languages. 


Exhibitions 


Hebrew Books in the Field of Jewish Studies; Demography of the 
Jewish People; Historical Documents; Archaeology of Israel; The 
Scrolls from the Judaean Desert; Moroccan and Yemenite Folk- 
Art; Exhibits from the National and University Library, the Ben-Zvi 
Institute for Research on Jewish Communities in the East, and the 
Bezalel National Museum of Art. 


All enquiries to be addressed to: The World Congress of Jewish 
Studies, P.O.B. 1255, Jerusalem, Israel. 


(MADE AND PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


HE 
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